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I. INTRODUCTION. 


Recent excavations in Crete have placed in the forefront of 
Hellenic study the problem of determining what influences sur- 
vived from the old Aegean religion in Hellenic worship. This 
debt which Greece owed to Crete is one that the ancients them- 
selves recognized. Although the writers who mention this 
point did not have as an aid the monumental evidence which 
we possess, their testimony proves that myths and _ tradi- 
tions survived in their time which recalled Cretan influ- 
ence in religion no less than in institutions, laws, and art. 
Diodorus Siculus records the boast of the Cretans that most 
of the gods worshipped among men went from Crete to other 
lands, citing in particular, Zeus, Demeter, Aphrodite, Artemis 
and Apollo’; he notes also the claim that the mysteries had 
their origin among them and were communicated to Greece 
through their agency.” The Cretans undoubtedly overstated the 
case, even where the Greek gods are concerned. It is, however, 
undeniable that a certain element of truth lurks behind many 
of these traditions. 

In the first place, it can be shown that Crete contributed to 
Greece the worship of certain deities and the use of certain rites 

1 Diod. Sic. V, 64, 2 xat rév Gedy dé rove trAeicrovg uvFodAoyovor [ol Thy Kpgrnv 
Karotkovvrec | wap’ éavroic yevéofas rove dia tag Kovac evepyeoiac Tuxovrac abavdruv 
Tiuev. V, 77, 4. TOv yap Gedv gact Tove TAeioroue éx rig Kphrne dpunbévrag 
ércévat WoAAG pépy THE olKoupevnc, evepyetovrac Ta yévy Tav avOpdrur. ... . 
Anuntpav ... duolwe 0 "Agpodiryy ... doatruc dé tov pev "AréAAwva TAeicTov 
xpbvov gavivac rept A7jAov nal Avxiay xai AeAgovs, tiv 0 "Apreuey mepi. tev 
"Egecov xai rov Iidvrov, ére dé rv Tepoida xai rav Kpirnv. didrep ard trav rérev 
7 wpalewy Tav map’ éxdoroc ovvredcobeccayv rév uwsv AffdAtov cai Abxtov cai TlOMov 
ovoudlecda, tid’ Egeciay xai Kpyoiav irc 08 Tavporddov kai Tepoiav, audotépwr 
év Kpgry yeyevnuévwr. 

2 Diod. Sic. V, 77, 3 Tag d2 riuag nai Ovoiac nai rd¢ epi ra prorhpia Tederac 
éx Kpfrng tig rovco GAAovg avfpdrove mapadedéc8at, Aéyovrec, rovro Pépovoty, o¢ 
olovrat péytorov Texufpuv thy te yap map’ "AOnvaiog év 'Edevoive yivouévyv 
redethv, . . . Kal tH év Opgey ... prorix@s wapadidooGa:, xara dé tiv Kpfrnv 
év Kvwo@ voputpov && apzatwy elvar gavepas tac TredAerag rabrac mao mapadidoobat, 
kai Ta mapa Toig GAAowe ev Gropphty mapadiddueva, tap’ avtoic undéva xpbrrev 
tov Bovdopévuy ra toravra yivdoxecv. Strabo, 481 ff. 
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which seem to have been Cretan in character or to have reached 
their full development in Crete. Closely associated with the 
ritual and worship of other deities and sometimes inextricably 
woven with them, are elements which point to Egypt or Phrygia 
and reveal Crete as the medium through which Southern and 
Eastern influence was passed on to Greece. In this connection, 
it may be said that Crete doubtless received and transmitted 
elements from the Hittites in Asia Minor, but the full extent of 
this influence cannot as yet be determined.” Crete was thus the 
“stepping stone ” to Greece, from Egypt and the mainland, for 
religion as well as for civilisation in general. In yet another 
sense Crete may be regarded as the cradle of Greek religion, in 
that Greece grafted many Greek gods and rites on the Aegean 
religion. A noteworthy example of this practice is the god 
Zeus, whom the Northerners represented in their myth and 
ritual as born of the Cretan mother-goddess in her cave.“ 
However, in the handling of material concerned with primi- 
tive worship and religious rites, a certain care must be exer- 
cised not to attribute to one origin, elements which were com- 
mon to many early peoples. For example, we must reckon 
with the view that goddess-worship was an aboriginal Aryan 
heritage and that many goddesses with fixed character may 
have accompanied the Hellenic migrations from the North. 
Crete, therefore, was not necessarily the home of the Hellenic 
earth-goddesses of later times. On the other hand, it is very 
probable that there is much that is Cretan in the religion of 
later times to which we cannot definitely give the name Cretan. 
In the renascence of civilisation which resulted after the migra- 


*D. G. Hogarth, Jonta and the East, 1909, 30, 36, 68, 101; Aly, Phil. 
1912, we warns that Phrygian evidence in Crete must be used circum- 
spectly. 

‘ The reconciliation of the older stratum of religion with the Olympic 
is mirrored in many myths: 

1. Birth of Zeus in Crete. 

2. Contest between Titans and Olympians. 

3. Apollo’s complaint of Chthonian powers (Eur., J. T. 1270). 
4. ‘Iepd¢ yduog of Zeus and Hera (Diod. Sic. V, 72). 
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tions, from the contact of aboriginals with alien peoples, much 
that was latent and pre-Hellenic came to the surface and 
determine in no small measure the religious and political ideas 
of Greece.’ 

It must further be borne in mind that by Cretan elements we 
understand those Minoan and Mycenaean cults and ritualistic 
accompaniments of cult which had their origin or development 
among the Aegean peoples. These peoples settled in Crete and ° 
on the mainland before the coming of the Greeks; we shall 
have occasion later to notice who they were. 

The greatest contribution from Crete to Greece was the 
worship of the great mother-goddess. Whether we are in- 
clined to regard her, with Evans, as the aboriginal deity wor- 
shipped in the Aegean and all later Hellenic goddesses as mere 
variant forms of her, or hold with Farnell that she was “ but 
the prototype of the Hellenic Mother of the Gods,” * her influ- 
ence on the cults of Greece must be considered vital in its sig- 
nificance. Her worship seems to have been orgiastic in char- 
acter and concerned with the mysteries of life and death. The 
religion of Orpheus appears to have been another important 
contribution from Crete. Orpheus is said to have learned his 
ritual in Egypt’ and unquestionably his followers were open to 
Egyptian influence from an early date and might borrow 
elements from Egypt if they chose.” The Orphic Mysteries 
however, probably reached their full development in Crete in 
connection with the orgiastic worship of the mother-goddess 
and her son.” Thence they passed to Greece by the island 
route. They contained certain elements essentially Cretan, for 
example, the Omophagia, or feast of raw flesh, through which 
communion with the deity was brought about. It has also been 

® Hogarth, op. ¢ 

* Farnell, Cults of She Greek States, III (1907), 297. Cf. Radet, Cybébé, 
Bordeaux, 1909, on the identification of these earth-goddesses. 

™ Diod. Sic. IV, 25. 

*Farnell, op. c., V (1909), 171. 


°F arnell, op. c.. V (1909), 117; Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek 
Religion, 1 459, 567. 
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pointed out that Demeter and her Mystic Marriage probably 
came from Crete.” 

Early intercourse between Phrygia and Crete brought from 
Asia Minor in prehistoric, pre-Hellenic times the worship of 
the Thrako-Phrygian Dionysos, and this fact probably accounts 
for the prominent position of the “Son” beside the Earth- 
Mother.” The legend and rites of Zagreus (the mystery form 
of Dionysos) were considered essentially Cretan,” but both 
Phrygian and Egyptian influence may be traced in his cult. 
In many respects Zagreus recalls Osiris; like him he is torn 
limb from limb, his heart is hid in the mystic chest and he is 
later brought to life again. That Osiris and Isis came into 
Crete and Attica in the prehistoric era and were assimilated 
with Dionysos and Demeter is the plausible conclusion of an 
investigation by Foucart.* Excavations at Eleusis “ appear to 
strengthen the theory that the Eleusinia were an Egyptian 
importation reaching Greece through Crete, the half-way 
station. 

Mention has already been made of the grafting of the 
worship of Zeus on that of the Minoan earth-goddess. Another 
Olympian who early appropriated Cretan cults and elements 
to his worship, was Apollo. Research in Crete has not yet 
shown how the change from Minoan to Hellenic civilisation 
affected the cults of the island, or how the Apolline worship 
was grafted on that of the Minoan divinities. Until the Cretan 
script has been deciphered, our knowledge of Minoan religion 
must necessarily be incomplete. In the present state of our 
evidence, absolute proof of a Cretan origin for certain of these 
elements cannot always be given, but the trend of the evidence 
can be indicated. The various cults and ritualistic elements 


10 Harrison, op. ¢., 364, Homeric Hymn ad Cer. 123; Odyss. V, 125; 
Hes., Theog. 969; Theocr., Jd. III, 50. 

11 Farnell, op. c., V, 116-17. 

12 Diod. Sic. V, 75, 4. 

18 P, Foucart, Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique, Mém. Acad. des Iriscr. 
XXXVII (1904) ; Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, 1911, 


77 (Tr.). 
14 "Ko. *Apx. (1898), 108, 120, Pi. VI 
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taken over from Crete and fused into the worship of Apollo 
may, however, be traced with some assurance. The purpose 
of this investigation is to indicate the important part played 
by Crete in the early development of the worship of Apollo— 
a god whose name 1s woven into a great number of Cretan 
myths and whose Cretan associations are more numerous than 
those of any other Olympian, Zeus excepted. 

The origin of Apollo worship is still a mooted question and 
one that cannot well be solved according to any existing evi- 
dence. Diodorus mentions the fact that the Cretans claimed 
the god.” In Homer he bears the epithet Avuzyyevis™" which 
was interpreted, “Lycian born.” Modern scholars for the 
most part argue in favor of a Greek origin, inasmuch as he 
was common to all Greek stocks. Several authorities of note, 
however, oppose this view. Wailamowitz explains his cult and 
name as belonging to Asia Minor (Lycia).” He observes that 
in Homer, Apollo is throughout hostile to the Greeks, greatly 
as they honor him; that the name of his mother Leto, is con- 
nected with the Lycian “lada,’ ‘woman,’ and he himself is 
addressed as Anrotéys, following the Lycian custom of calling 
the children by the mother’s name.” - Apollo thus becomes a 
pre-Hellenic god of Asia Minor and the islands, whose acquaint- 
ance the Greeks made in Asia Minor, whom they adopted 
under his non-Greek name and whose cult they developed 
through centuries at Delphi. From Delphi, his worship was 
spread by the Dorians. Wilamowitz’s theory is accepted by 
Nilsson, who remarks that the great religions came to Greece 
from without and that the religion of Apollo was no exception. 
He would derive the god ultimately from Babylon as a luni- 
solar divinity, making Asia Minor a stage in the journey to 


%® Diod. V, 77. 8. 1% Hom., J]. IV, 101, 119. 

c Wilamowitz, Hermes, 38 (1903), 575. and Greek Historical Writing 
and Apollo, Oxford, 1908 ; Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen, Kultur 
der Gegenwart, II, IV, 1, 33; Hommel, Grundr. der Geogr. u. Gesch. 
der alien Orient; "M. P. Nilsson, Gr. Feste von religtoser Bedeutung, 
Leipzig, 1906, 104-5; Arch. f. Rel. (I91I), 423; “ Die Alteste Gr. Zett- 
rechnung, Apollo u. der Orient.” 

1* Hdt. I, 173. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1895, 94. 
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Greece. More recently, A. L. Frothingham” has stated that 
the origin of the cult was to be found in Crete, but it is 
difficult to understand from the passage in question where he 
would localize it. Starting with Wilamowitz’s conclusion that 
Apollo had his origin in Lycia, Aly” develops the hypothesis 
that if Apollo was born in Lycia, he must have passed wa Crete 
to Greece because of the proximity and early relations of the 
island with Greece. He concludes that Crete has nothing con- 
nected with Apollo which is really of great antiquity, but re- 
ceived its worship mainly from Delphi. The Eastern origin of 
the cult is thus left in great doubt, in his opinion. Eduard 
Meyer ™ takes issue with Wilamowitz on the foreign origin of 
the name Apollo and considers the god a Greek deity common 
to all stocks. Even in the cult-formulas of Homer he is one 
of the principal Greek gods; he is a tribal god of the Dorians 
who were least influenced by Asia Minor. | So close, in fact, 
are relations between the Dorian race and Apollo, that K. O. 
Miller” declared him a god of the Dorians and gave the 
migrations of the Greek tribes before the Dorians no part in 
the spread of his worship. As evidence, the fact is cited that 
Arcadia, which was undisturbed by the Dorians, is practically 
lacking in independent Apollo cults. According to Farnell,” 
Apollo is ‘ Aryan’ in origin, but his name is inexplicable. He 
came into Greece with invaders from the North. His cult may 
have emerged when the Greeks were in Thrace or may have 
belonged equally to Thracians and Greeks. According to 
Tomaschek’s “ theory, Thrace was his original home. This 
view was formerly accepted by Jane Harrison,” but has 


1% A. L. Frothingham, 4. J. A. XV (1911), 349 ff., “Medusa, Apollo 
and the Great Mother.” 

7° Wolf Aly, Der Kretische Apolionkult, Leipzig, 1908. 

21 Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, Berlin, [*, 2 (1909), 639 ff. 

2K. O. Miller, Die Dorier, 1830 (Tr.), I, 228. Against the view that 
Apollo was originally a Dorian god, cf. Wilamowitz, Eur., Her.? I, 265. 

2° Farnell, op. c., 1V, 99 ff. (Apollo). 

* Tomaschek, Die Alten Thraker, Wien, 1893, Sitzber. Phil. Hist. K1. 

* Harrison, Proleg. 1906, 463; cf. the same author in Themis, 1912, 
436, “Tradition pointed on the one hand to the coming of Apollo 
from Crete, on the other from Delos.” 
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apparently been abandoned by her in her latest discussion of 
the subject. Gilbert Murray ” considers the god characteristic- 
ally Northern, and although he has acquired many aboriginal 
characteristics, he remains “one of the two clearest gods of 
the Northerners.” That the name of the god is Ionic, but that 
the original meaning of the name and the original character of 
the god are uncertain, is the conclusion reached by Gruppe.” 
Croiset emphasizes the difference between the Ionian religion 
of Apollo at Delos and the Dorian at Delphi, after stating that 
the religion of Apollo, whatever its origin, seems to have pene- 
trated Greece from the North and East at once.” The different 
features of cult to be noted in the religion of the two centers 
has also been developed by Verrall.* Finally, one scholar, 
Schone, has identified the god with Horus.” 

The theories in regard to the name™ of the god are as 
numerous as those concerned with his origin but none can be 
said to give us definite light on his original character. 

An attempt to name the tribe in which the Apollo cult had its 
beginning can scarcely meet with success. The reasons for this 
are apparent. Although Apollo is a comparatively late comer 
into Greece, he stands out in Homer, almost in his full develop- 
ment, with a cosmopolitan character. He is essentially a migra- 
tory god,” which seems to be one source of his great popularity. 
While he sojourned in the various lands to which he was “ in- 
vited,” he took over into his cult the local gods and oracles, 
and acquired new epithets. He is at home in Dorian Pytho 
and Ionian Delos; he has his place in almost all of the oracles 


ee Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, 1911, 88; for a later view, 
cf. Four Stages of ( Greek Religton, 1912, 69. 

77 QO. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie u. Religitonsgeschichte, II (1906), 
1224. 

= M. Croiset, Histoire de la Litt. Grec. I (1896), 60 

A. W. Verrall, J. H. S. XIV (1894), 1-24, “The Hym n to Apollo.” 

a as Gr. Personennamen als Relagonsuesch:, Quelle, Diis- 
seldorf, 1 

™ Enumerated by Gruppe, op. c., II, 1224-5; cf. especially Usener, 
Géotternamen, 304 ff., "Arro-rEAjo¢ (vel. Lat. pellere) >"A(x)neAdoc > 
*Aréddoyv, i. e. the ‘Averter’ 

= Cf his arodnjpia in Lycia, among the Hypoboreans, etc. 
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on the western and southern coast of Asia Minor, and is 
especially bound to Lycia. The islands know him and north- 
ern Greece in particular bears witness to his worship. It is 
this pandemic character of Apollo and this tendency to appro- 
priate foreign elements to his cult which render difficult the 
problem of determining his original character. The origin of 
his cult and the earliest elements contributed to it must for this 
reason remain problematic. Leaving aside the much discussed 
question of his home and the problem whether he was a god of 
flocks™ or of seafaring“ when he made his appearance in 
Greece, we shall pass to the various Cretan cults which he 
fused into his worship, considering later the cathartic and 
musical elements. 


* Farnell, op. c., IV, 123. 
% Gruppe, op. c., II, 1225. 


II. CULTS FROM CRETE. 


PyTHIOs. 


It has been generally accepted that the Pythian cults in 
various parts of the Greek world had their origin in Delphi and 
that the Cretan worships belong to the prehistoric period of 
Hellenic migration.” If we adopt the view of Wilamowitz,’ 
the Dorians must have transplanted the god to Crete imme- 
diately after their arrival in Delphi. The theory has recently 
been advanced, however, that the prevalence of the Cretan 
worship was “ simply a case of return wave in historic times ; ” 
that the primitive Apollo-cult of pre-Delphic ages centered in 
Knossos, and that the Cretan worship was not derived from the 
Delphic." However that may be, there are several important 
points to be noted in connection with the cult of Apollo Pythios 
at Delphi. In the first place, the god was an invader at Pytho; 
the oracle was originally the possession of Gaia, the earth- 
goddess." The Python which guarded the shrine and was 
slain by Apollo, was her chthonian symbol. The method of 
divination was ecstatic, a type which may have belonged to 
Apollo, but seems less suited to his sober character than other 
methods found in Homer. The organ of prophecy was always 
a woman who performed in preparation for her task, certain 
rites which consisted of chewing leaves of laurel and drinking 
from an underground spring. Farnell, who has touched on 
the points mentioned, has suggested that it was especially alien 
to the character of Apollo to draw inspiration from an under- 


?P. W. IV, 2527, s. v. Delphos (i. von Gartringen), on the name Ilé6:o¢, 
from IIo ‘place of enquiry;’ Meister, Dorter 4, Achder, 79 (Abh. d. 
Sachs. Ges., Phsl. Hist. Kl, 1906),—ITltrig in Crete; K. O. Miiller, 
Donrser (Tr.) I, Ch. 2, §1 and 2, seems to consider the name aboriginal ; 
Farnell, op. c., IV, 218, 223 
* Wilamowitz, Herables. Berlin, 1895, I, 14-16; Hermes, XXXVIII 

1903), 580 

*A. L. Frothingham, 4. J. 4. XV, 349 ff. 

* Aesch., Eum., 1 ff; Paus. X, 5,5; Eur., J. T. 1259; Apollod., Bsbi. I, 
4; Suidas, 5. v, 11v06;' Paus. X, 24, 7; Plut., De Pyth. Or., 307 A. 
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world source and that this practice had been inherited from the 
older system which he found at Delphi. For various reasons 
it appears that the divination was also chthonian and belonged 
to the older stratum of religion. The chthonian character of 
Pytho in general is very striking and is peculiarly foreign to 
the worship of Apollo. If, then, we accept the tradition of 
antiquity concerning the possession of the oracle, several points 
remain to be noted in connection with the original owner. 

The suggestion has already been made that the Ge of Delphi 
and the Cretan earth-goddess are closely related.” Very early 
relations between Delphi and Crete are confirmed by traces of 
a Minoan settlement at Pytho.* If the Minoans were present 
there, they must have taken their deities with them, and the 
excavations in fact reveal the presence of Minoan religious 
emblems.” It is of interest to note that the legends connected 
with the founding of the oracle seem to bear a Minoan stamp. 
It is said that goats pasturing on the hillside at Delphi were 
overcome by fumes issuing from a chasm nearby and began to 
skip about and utter strange sounds. The shepherd, noticing 
their behaviour, approached the spot. He also was overcome 
and in his enthusiasm began to utter prophecies." According 


° Hawes, Gournia, 53, “The Cretan goddess is undoubtedly the same 
as the Ge who was the earliest divinity at Delphi” (Williams) ; Far- 
nell, op. c., IIT, 8. 

°M. Perdrizet, “ Foutlles de Delphes,” Paris, V (1906), 3 ff.; Karo, 
Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst., 1911, 249-70. The stone lion’s snout from Delphi 
attests a Knossian founding for the Delphic shrine, in this writer’s 
opinion. Cf. Evans, J. H. S. 1912, 285. 

™Cf. double axe, B. P. W. 1896, 1086; B. C. H. XVIII (1894), 195; 
Perdrizet, N. J. XXI (1908), 22-33, Die Hauptergebnisse der aus- 
grabungen in Delphi. 

®Diod. Sic. XVI, 26 Aéyerat yap 1rd madawdy alyac etpeiv Td pavreior. 
ov yépev aléi pdédcora ypnornpidCovrac wExpe Tod viv ol AcAgel . . . bvTog Ydoparoc 
éy robry TO téry, Ka! bv éore viv Tov lepod Td Kadobuevoy Adurov, Kai Tepi Tovro 
yevouévuy atyov dia Td uate KatouxeioGar trode AeAgotc, aet rH YdopuaTe THY Tpod t- 
oveay Kai tpooBAbacay abit@ cxiprav Gavpacrad¢ nai mpotecBar guviy didgopov 
h wporepov eiG0e g0tyyecba. tov d’ ériorarotvvra Taig até Gavudoat rd mapddo sop, 
kal mpoceAGévra te yéopuate Kai Kxatidévra oldvrep Hv tavTd mabeiv Taig aifiv. 
éxeivag re yap d5uora mateiv toi¢ évbovordlover nal rovrov mpodéyew ta péAAovTa 
yiveoOar ... did d2 Td napddofov ravtav, aroretpopévwr, Tove ael wAnoidlovrac 
évOovoialerv. de’ A¢ airlac Gavpacbqvai re rd pavreiov Kai vouuoOjvar TH THe eivac 
7? XPNOTHpLOV. 
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to Plutarch, the name of the shepherd was Koretas.’ This 
name has been connected etymologically with the Cretan 
Kuretes and has been used as an argument in favour of the 
Cretan origin of the Delphic oracle.” Further, there appears 
to be an analogy between certain mantic rites at Pytho and 
Aegean cult ritual as depicted on rings and seals. We have 
evidence from the Homeric Hymn to Apollo“ and from various 
other sources that a laurel tree grew within the temenos at 
Delphi, and Aristophanes in the Plutus mentions the shaking 
of this tree when the priestess gave forth the oracle.” Con- 
sonant with this is the legend that Daphnis was appointed first 
prophetess of the oracle which belonged to Ge.” The laurel at 
Delphi, like the oak at Dodona, was probably once a prophetic 
tree. The statement of Pausanias allows us to infer this and 
the writer of the Homeric Hymn strongly suggests it.“ Now 
the important part which the sacred tree played in Minoan 
worship is well known.” In a great number of instances where 
cult-scenes are represented, a sacred tree is seen growing from 
or beside the shrine, and in several cases it appears to be shaken 
in the performance of some orgiastic rite, sometimes by a male 
attendant. We have evidence that Crete was considered an 
important seat of divination in early times, but we cannot be 
certain that the scene depicted on the seals mentioned is con- 
cerned with divination. We know that the moon-goddess 


*Plut., De Def. Or. 42; - D. 
1 Frazer, Paus. X, 5, 6,7 
1 Hom. Hymn ad A p. oe wet éx déoune yudAwy iro apvyooto; Callim., 
Hymn ad Del. 94, @AA° Eurne épéw ti ropdrepov Ff ard ddguvnc; Eur., J. T.1 246; 
Hes., Theog. 499. 
3 Ar, Plat. 212 xe rev’ ayabay éArid? && av elrré por. 
6 PoiBog aibrdg MuOixpw ceicac ddgvm. 
Schol. 4b. daciv &¢ rAnciov rov rpirodog dagvn ioraro Hy 7) Wv0ia, pina Expnopydet, 
éoetoev. Cf. Aristonoos, Paean, Io ff. xAwporopov ddpvay ceiwv, “where the 
adjective implies that a cut branch was shaken.” 
* Paus. X, 5, 5. 
% Hom. Hymn ad A b, 396: Pap. Anast. 5, XLVII, Br. Mus.: ddégvy 
pavrootyng lepov gurév ’AréAAw 
“A, J. Evans, Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult, J. H. S. 1901, 99, 
passim, 
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Pasiphae, who was a Cretan divinity, had important oracles,” 
and Aristotle hands down the tradition that Onomakritos the 
Locrian, the teacher of Thaletas, visited in Crete, xara réyvqyv 
pavtexyy. Many connecting links in the analogy are lacking 
and the similarity cannot be pressed. The part played by the 
sacred tree is nevertheless strongly suggestive of a connection 
between the two religious centers. Savignoni suggests that the 
scene on a ring from Phaistos, described below, may be con- 
cerned with divination, and mentions Dodona in connection 
with the representation of the dove.” Further evidence may be 
hoped for to support the theory that the Ge worshipped at 
Delphi, the shadowy Dione of Dodona and the Cretan earth 
goddess are deities akin and worshipped by a kindred people. 
That there were enthusiastic rites both at Crete and Delphi in 
the worship of the earth goddess, is apparent. Diodorus ex- 
pressly states that the oracle at. Delphi was considered to be a 
possession of Ge because of the enthusiastic prophecy of those 
who came near the chasm. We have evidence that the worship 
of Zeus in Crete began per’ dpytacpod, and the seals frequently 
depict orgiastic scenes ; we learn from inscriptions that in their 
ecstasy the votaries of the Magna Mater at Phaistos might 
prophesy. Most of the oracles of Apollo in which divination 


% Plut., Agts. Kai did Td raot gaivery Ta uavreia, Tlactpdav rpocayopevécbat. 
(In Sparta, Tertullian, De. An. 46; Cic., De. Div.I, 43. Plut., Cleom.). 
On prophecy in the service of the Great Mother at Phaistos, Crete, 
Farnell, op. c., III, 297. Cf. Photius, Kpyridat. pavrecg and Kpfrnc. Aris- 
totle, Poltt. 1274 a, 25 ff. 

17 Mon. Ant. XIV (1905), 577 ff., fig. 50. At the r. of the scene, a 
nude woman shakes a sacred tree; in the center, a man kneels before 
a baetylic stone; at the 1. is an altar and a dove flying to the r. (Ring 
from Phaistos). Cf., also, Evans, M. T. and P. C. 176, fig. 52; 177, 
fig. 53 (Rings from Vaphio and Mycenae, resp.). Evans interprets the 
scene as a representation of the partaking of the fruit of the sacred 
tree, which constituted an act of divine communion (cf. the chewing 
of the laurel by the priestess at Delphi. (Luc. Bis. Acc.I). Savignoni, 
Mon. Ant., I. c., 585. Cf Karo, Arch. f. Rel. 1904, 134, citing Carapanos, 
Dodone et ses Ruines, Paris, 1878, 100, 4. It is not chance that in 
Dodona Zeus Ndiog is designated by a double axe, Dione by the dove, 
just as the deities in Knossos. The two centers were closely con- 
nected and their gods may be intimately associated. Farnell, o/. c., I, 


39. 
18 Strabo, 468. 
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was accompanied by ecstatic inspiration, were in some way 
connected with an earth goddess.” Finally, the goats which 
discovered the oracle at Delphi were not Apollo’s, but designate 
a chthonian power. They were peculiarly sacred, and were 
mentioned by Diodorus as the favorite victim used in his time 
when the oracle was consulted. They were never in a special 
sense the animal attribute of Apollo as was the wolf, for 
example, in the cult Lykeios. In Naxos, the god was wor- 
shipped as Tpdycto¢ but the cult may easily have been a local 
worship taken over by him.” Nor does it appear that his office 
of goat-herd or god of shepherds would have necessarily caused 
this animal to become closely associated with the Delphic 
oracle.” So important a part did the goat play in the ritual at 
Delphi that the priestess did not descend into the cavern unless 
the omen derived from its action was favorable. The priestess 
was accustomed to pour cold water on the animal’s head and if 
it shook in every limb it was possessed by the deity, and the 
omen permitted her to perform her task. We have noted above 
the part played by goats in the legends concerned with the 
foundation of the oracle. The goat gave its name to the 
Delphic Omphalos, which was called the ‘Ougadé¢ Alyatos.” The 
nurse of the Python at Delphi was known as ATé.” Further, 
there was a river and a plain near Delphi both of which bore 


1” Cf. Euseb., Praep. Ev. V, 16 (Porphyry, epi ric éx Aoyiwy giAocodgiar) . 

pbpia pév yaing pavrhia Géoxeda vor 
&BAbvoby, myyai te Kai do0auarta divhevta 
poive 8 neriw gacoiuBpdry eicét’ Ear 
év Acvdtpov yudAowe Muxadfiov vb6eov idup, 
TliOavoc 7 ava wéCav trai Mapvdoroy alroc, 
kai kpavah KAapin, tpnxv oréua gotBddoc oudie. 

At Argos, B. C. H. 1903, 271. 

2° Steph. Byz. s. v. Tpayia. 

% Diod. XVI, 26, cited above. On Apollo’s relation to goats, Stephani, 
Compte Rendu, 1869, 100; Farnell, op. c., I, 96 ff. 

22 Hesych. S. UV. Ougadds Alvis. Cnreirac rac THY TIvOO, dugaddrv Aiyaiov. rivéc 
dé mapa rd tH¢ Aiyaiwy yc. Cf. B. C. H. XXIV _ (1900), 254, where 
Jane Harrison sets forth the theory that the Omphalos was covered 
with a goat-skin. The goat-skin was worn by soothsayers. 

3 Plut., Quaest. Gr., 12. 
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the name Aigaion.™ The offering of a goat sent by Eleusis to 
Delphi probably preserves an ancient tradition.” The people of 
Kleonai are known to have sent a bronze goat as a mark of 
gratitude for their deliverance from a plague.” The coinage 
of Delphi in later times doubtless contained a reminiscence of 
the important part played by this animal in the early history 
of the oracle, as the goat’s head appears on coins in combina- 
tion with a dolphin.” 

Comparing the evidence at Delphi with what we find in 
Crete, we discover many points of contact. Rhea concealed 
Zeus at his birth on Mt. Aigaion,” where he was nurtured by 
the goat Amaltheia, a goddess of fertility belonging to Crete,” 
represented under both the likeness of a goddess and that of 
an animal. In return for his nurture, Zeus assigned special 
honors to Amaltheia and took from her the epithet alyfoyos. 
From her, he received his egis and from the same source 
Apollo probably received his, although he has lost this attribute 
of Epic times after the Homeric age. Lastly, the people of 
Elyros in Crete sent to Delphi a statue of a bronze goat suck- 
ling the two children of Apollo by the Cretan nymph Akakal- 
lis.” In fact, the importance which this animal had in Minoan 
cults is to be seen from the numerous seals on which a priestess 
is represented holding a goat by the neck." The goat also 
appears on the coinage of Crete. 

When to this we add the fact that there was a Korycian hill in 


* Steph. Byz. s.v. Alyé. éore xai Atyaiov rediov cvvdrrroy ry Kippe oc ‘Holodog 
(Fr. 42) Aéyera: mapa Aiyay rorapuoy gepduevov ard tov rept rd Wbbov dpouc 
ag’ ot nai rd rediov Aiyaiov. Eustath. on Dionys. Per. 132. 

°K. ’Apx. 1895, 90, EBdduy icrauévov ’ArdAAwv: IIvbiy alé. 

* Paus. X, II, 5. 

7 Head, H. N. 1911, 340-2; Svoronos, B. C. H. XX (1896), 8, Pl. 
XX V-XXX. 

* Hes., lied 484. 

*FE, Neustadt, De Jove Cretico, 1906; Diod. V, 70; Il. XV, 229; 
Schol., Ji. XXI, 194. (The goddess is a sibyl in later times.) 

* Paus. X, 16, 5. ‘ , 

" Reichel, V. G. 1897, 590. Figg. 20, 22, 3 (gems from Vaphio). 
Seals with goats were found in large numbers in Dikte and at Zakro. 
Hogarth, B. S. A, VI, 112; J. H. S. 1902, Pl. VI-IX; Svoronos, Nu- 
mismatique de la Créte anctenne, 1890. 
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Crete, and a cave of that name at Delphi on Mt. Parnassus, 
that there was a Knossian “ plain of the Omphalos ” which can 
scarcely be separated from the Delphic Omphalos, it is evident 
that these associations in their entirety form a very strong bond 
between the two centers.” We have left out of account minor 
associations, such as the fact that the stone which Kronos 
swallowed in place of Zeus was later set up in Delphi,” thus 
connecting the Cretan legend of the birth of Zeus directly with 
Delphi. Further the Omphalos itself is thought to be an imita- 
tion of a Cretan cult form.“ The building of the second temple 
at Delphi was assigned to Pteras, the eponymous hero of 
Cretan Aptera ™ and it was also said that the Cretans set up in 
Delphi a statue of aniconic type which was the work of the 
Cretan Daedalus.“ It was to Crete that Apollo repaired for 
purification after slaying the snake which guarded Pytho. To 
Crete, the legends of the Hypoborean Agyieus point.” 

This wealth of cross references connecting Crete with Delphi 
is not without significance. Several conclusions may be drawn 
from the evidence cited above. The first is that the laurel and 
goats were connected with the oracle before Apollo assumed 
the ownership of this religious center.” Both were possessions 
of the earth goddess, and were connected with her chthonian 
oracle. From her also, the Pythian priestess drew her ecstatic 
inspiration. It will thus be seen that Apollo at his advent into 
Delphi, already a god of divination,” appropriated to his wor- 
ship a chthonian oracle, Cretan in origin, or influenced by Cre- 
tans at a remote date. We shall notice later that the cathartic 


Steph. Byz. s. v. Kwptxov, 402, 8; Callim., Hymn in Jov. 45; Diod. 


» 70. 

* Paus, X, 24,6; Hes., Theog. 499. 

* Gruppe. op. c., I, 103. 

* Paus. X, 5, 10. 

* Pind., Pyth. V, 39 ff. 

*7 Paus. X, 7, 2; X, 5, 8-11. 

*M. B. Ogle, A. J. P. XXXI (1910), 287 ff. “Laurel in Ancient 
Religion and Folk Lore.” 

* Cf. Korope in Thessaly; xpnorfpioc, in Aeolis, Ath. Mitth. X, 273; 
B. C. H. X (1886), 293; Strabo, 622. 
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elements which entered into the Delphic cult may be traced to 
Crete, and that the cult of Apollo Delphinios at Krisa was 
derived from this island. The Pythian cult was thus enmeshed 
in Cretan traditions, which, far from being accidental legends, 
or inventions of Greek authors, prove that the oracle in its 
essence was derived from Crete. The fact that Apollo brought 
from Crete“ the priests who interpreted his oracle supplies 
another link in the chain of evidence. 


© Hom. Hymn ad Ap. 388. 


DELPHINIOS. 


Since the etymological derivation of the word Delphinios 
is a disputed question, it should be stated at the outset that we 
accept the etymological explanation of the word which con- 
nects it with the root dedg- meaning “ hollow,” or “ cavity,” 
and ultimately with dedg-ic “ belly-fish” (cf. ’Eredatcs—’ Edevat- 
yeog ), and reject the suggestion of Aly * that it is a patronymic 
form from Delphos, a shadowy eponymous ancestor of the 
Aelgot. According to the etymological interpretation which 
we accept, the cult is that of the dolphin god; the name Delphi 
which superseded Homeric Pytho, is derived from Delphinios 
by a process of shortening.’ 

The origin of the cult of Apollo Delphinios has been dis- 
puted. Mommsen considered it Chalcidian,” a view held 


2 Aly, op. c., 18 ff. (cf. AeAgidcoc in Crete and Sparta). 

: Kretschmer, Gesch. d. Gr. Spr. 421. Cf. Curtius, Etym*., 479; 
Prellwitz*, 110; L. Meyer I, 128; III, 256 (Meister, Gr. Dial. L 118. 
Place named from feAgol). The name of Delphi itself is comparatively 
late but it is not necessary for this reason to consider the introduction 
of the dolphin god post-Homeric. 

* Mommsen, Heortologie, 1864, I. 
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originally by Wilamowitz,* but later retracted ; accepted, how- 
ever, by Maass* and Preller." Gruppe derives the god from 
the Philistine land in the Orient, which he maintains was the 
home of most of the gods of the old Cretan culture. He 
identifies him with the god Dagon‘ and brings him westward 
by way of Crete. Hiller von Gartringen ° holds that the Cretan 
Dorians brought the god along with Pythios from the North 
and developed him in Crete. Delphi has also been suggested 
as the starting place of the cult.” On one thing most writers 
agree: the home of the god was not an inland community, but 
. a litoral or island locality. On the strength of the evidence 
derived from the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, the origin of the 
cult has also been assigned to Crete.” 

The evidence in favor of a Cretan origin is twofold. First 
and foremost is the proof from the localities in which Apollo 
Delphinios was worshipped. We know that in Crete he had 
an important cult at Knossos“ and that valuable state records 
were deposited in the care of the god in his sacred precinct, or 
Acdpideov, The remaining cults of Crete were probably sub- 
ordinate in importance to that of Knossos. In Dreros, an oath 
was taken by the égyfoe to remain true to Knossos, and the 
gods invoked included Apollo Delphinios.*. The month Del- 


* Wilamowitz, Hermes XXI, 91; Hermes XXXVIII (1903), 575. 

5E. Maass, Gretfsw. Prog. 1886-7, 16; Hermes XXIII, 71. 

* Preller, Gr. Myth. (4), I, 257, 4. 

Gruppe, Gr. Myth. u. Religtonsgesch. II, 1228, 

°P. W., IV, 2542, s. v. Delphos (H. von Gartringen). 

° Schomann, Opusc. I, 343; cf. P. W. II, 47, s. v. Apollon, (Wernicke) 
for cult localities. 

Preller, Ber. d. Sachs. Ges. VI, 140; Farnell, op. c., 146: Aly, Kito, 
IQII, 25 ff. 

™C.I.G. II, 2554, 98; B. C. H. 1905, 205; Cauer, Delect. II, 121; C. 
B. 5155 =Jnscr. Magn. 6y, 8 (decree for two Magnesian ambassadors 
to be set up) év T¢ lapG TG ’AréAAwvog TH AtAgidiw, (Date, 200 B. c.—Kern). 
C. B. 5016, 20; C. B. 5150, 45; C. B. 5149, 12, arbitration of Knossos 
in a dispute between as and Olus (date, 102, Homolle, B. C. H. 
VII, 155); C. B. 5075, 4 

2C. B. 4952 a 21 (followed by Pythios) ; Mus. Ital. III, 659 C 31; 
cf. Rh. M. 1856, 393. 
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phinios is mentioned in one of the decrees of Olus.” The god 
is indirectly proven for other localities“ and seems to have 
had an important cult in the island. A citation from the 
Anthology * that Rhianos the Cretan called on Delphinios also 
has some bearing here, though the places mentioned by 
Stephanus as the home of Rhianos, can have no significance 
for the spreading of the worship of the god. 

Of the cults outside Crete, a certain number show Cretan 
connections. The cult at Miletos™ appears to have been 
founded by Cretans.” This city has been thought to be Delphic- 
Cretan in origin, which would imply very early migrations 
from Delphi eastward.” The supporting evidence has been 
derived from a passage in Conon ” in which this writer makes 
Branchos, the eponymous hero of the Branchidai, a Delphian. 
Strabo and Varro have followed him, but the version of Conon 
probably dates from a time when an effort was made to connect 
all important religious centers with Delphi because of its pre- 
eminence, and is therefore of little value. We have, however, 
had occasion to notice the presence of Cretans at Delphi at a 
very early period and it is possible that influence from Delphi 
was felt on the coast of Asia Minor before and during the 
period of the Ionic migration. Such a supposition would 
account for the Delphic-Cretan foundation of cities and shrines 


°C, B. 5149, 22 (Temple of Phoibos there). C. B. s105—4th C. B. 
C. H. III, 293, 22. 

* Cf. Aly, op. c., 15-16, 

% Anth. Pal. VI, 278, 3. (Fr. 9.) Cf. Steph. Byz. 167, 5, ’AméAAwn 
Acdagiviy. 

4° Diog. Laert. (Thales) I, 29; QaAnc "Efauiou MiAgows ’ArdAAwui Acagivin 
‘EAAqver apioteiov. Sitzb, d. Berl, Akad., 1904, 623; 1905, 540; C. B. 5495. 

7 Strabo, 573; Strabo, 634; doi & "Egopog rd tpdrov kriopa eivat Kpnrixdy, 
inip tHe Oaddrryc terecxiouevov, brov viv 9 madAat MiAntéc éort, Laptyddvoc éx 
MiAgfrou tH¢ Kpytixyg ayayévtog oixhropac Kai Onuévov rovvopa tH méAee THC Exel 
Toews érdvepov karexévtuw mpdtepov AcAéywy tov rémov. Hdt. 1, 157; Paus. 
VII, 2 4: 1d dé lepdv 7d év Acdipocg tov ?AréAAwvoG Kai Td pavteidy éoriy 
apxatérepov } Kata tHv 'Idvwy éooixnow; Paus. VII, 3, 1, Cretans found 
Kolophon. 

K. O. Miller, op. c. (Tr.), I, 224 (I, 2, 2, § 6): Roscher, s. v. Bran- 
chos, (Weizsacker). 

* Konon, Narrat. 33; Strabo, 421. 
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in Asia Minor. That the Cretans had their part in founding 
Miletos appears certain.* 

Religious associations between Crete and Miletos, aside from 
the worship of Delphinios, are rather vague. Apollo oddco¢, the 
health-god worshipped at Miletos, is found on the road which 
connected Crete, Attica and Delphi and Farnell” suspects 
traces of the influence of the Cretan Zeus in the worship of 
Zeus Dindymaios at Miletos. It was this city which trans- 
planted the cult of Delphinios to the shores of the Black Sea.” 
At Massilia the worship belonged to all Jonians, and the pres- 
ence of Diktynna there proves Cretan connections.”. The island 
cults may very readily have come from Crete as the god 
travelled thence to Athens and Asia Minor. At Thera, the 
worship is proved by an archaic inscription,” at Chios, by in- 
scriptions and literary evidence“ and we know that both of 
these localities were settled by Cretans. Aegina is known to 
have had a month Delphinios,” and to have celebrated a festi- 
val in honor of the god. The worship of Aphaia, the goddess 
who is Diktynna under another name, was probably closely 
united here with that of Delphinios, as both were deities con- 


* The evidence for the Cretan foundation of Miletos is now availa- 
ble, as a result of recent excavations. The temenos of Apollo Del- 
phinios has also been uncovered. The god was honored with an 
altar, but with no vaés, or temple. The lack of any house for the god 
is an evidence of the remote antiquity of the cult, although it does not 
necessarily prove that the god came from Crete. For an account of 
the excavations, cf. Wiegand, Stebenter vorlatifiger Bericht tiber die 
von den Kénigltchen Museen in Milet und Didyma unternommenen 
Ausgrabungen, Abh. d. K. Pr. Akad., Berlin, 1911. 

* Cf. Farnell op. c., 1V, 227; Strabo, 635. 

7 At Olbia: Latyschew, Inscr. Or. Sept. Pont. Eux. 1,106; Arch. Anz. 
1904, 102 (4th C. Vase) : AeAgiviov Evvh ’Inrpod. 

Strabo, 179, 4, év dé ri dxpa ... rd Tov AeAguviov, "AméAAwvoc iepdv. TovTo 
Bev xocvdv Idvuy ardvrwy. (Evidence pointing to Phocis.) Cult of Dik- 
tynna, C.J. G. 6754. 

*I. G. XII, 3, 330, 63, 133; 3, 537, val tov AeAginov (very archaic) ; 
Ath, Mitth. XXI (1896), 253. 

%Schol. Demos. XXIII, § 74, AcAgividy éore pév te yupiov év Xiv. B. 
C. H. 1879, 244 (4th C.) 9 y# 9 év AeAgeviv, Thucyd. VIII, 38; Xen., Heil. 
I, 5, 15; Diod. XIII, 76; Steph., Harpoc. s. v.; Wilamowitz, Sitzb. d. 
Berl. Akad., 1906, 63, 75. 
aa: Schol. Pindar, Nem. V, 81; Schol., Ol. VII, 156; Schol., Pyth. VIII, 
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cerned with maritime interests, but the connection cannot be 
absolutely proved.” 

In Greece proper the dolphin god is vouched for at Athens, 
Chalcis, Oropos, Delphi and Sparta. At Athens the cult is 
intimately connected with Theseus and has other marked Ionic 
associations, showing how closely Athens and Crete were asso- 
ciated at this period.” 

From Athens it is probable that the cult of the god passed 
to the shores of Thessaly. He possessed a sanctuary at Chal- 
cis” and gave his name to the harbor at Oropos.” At Sparta 
there was a cult Delphidios, but Apollo is not mentioned in 
this connection. Finally, there was an altar belonging to him 
on the shore of Krisa, where he was worshipped as Delphinios. 
Our earliest authority for the cult in this locality is the writer 
of the Homeric Hymn, who relates a story of Cretans from 
Knossos bound for sandy Pylos with their ships.” These men 
Apollo intercepted in their course, as a dolphin guided them to 
the shore of Krisa, bade them build there an altar for him and 
honor him as the dolphin god. Thence he led them to Pytho 
to become interpreters of his oracle. Several more legends are 


aoe De Soll. An. XXXVI; Furtwangler, Aegina, Miinchen, 1906» 


> a Paus. I, 19, 1; Plut. Thes. 12; cf. 1b. 18. C. I. A. 3, 138 tuyov tyeiac 
Acagivip. Cf. C. I. A. 3, 939. On court Delphinion, Paus. I, 28, 10. Har- 
pocr. s. v. AeAgiviov. 
2 Plut., Flamin. 16 (Delphinion). 
Strabo, XI, 403, "Qpwrrd¢g nai 6 lepdc Acunv bv Kadovor AeAginor, C. B. 
4465, Sparta; Le Bas-Foucart, 162 h. 
* Hom., Hymn ad Ap. 388 ff. 
kai rére 07 Kata Bundy eppdlero Soi Bog ’AméAAwr 
ov¢ rivag avOpdrove dpyiovag eicaydyorro 
of Gepareboovra: WvO0i éve rerpytoog. 
tavr’ dpa dppaivey évdno’ eri oivore wévTy 
via Gofy. év 0’ avdpec écav rrodkec re xai EcOAol, 
Kpjre¢ ard Kywooot Mivotov, of pa tr’ avaxte 
iepdé te p&Cover nai ayyéAAover Béusotacg 
boiBov AréAdwvoc ypvoadpov, Srre kev eitry 
xpeiuv éx ddgvng yudAwy bro Tapvycoio. 
ol pév éxi wpngev kai xphuata vy uedaivy 
é¢ TIbAov qyaléevra Wvdotyevéac 7’ avOpdrouc 
Erdeov. avrap 6 Toiot ovvgvrero SoiBoc "AréAAwy. 
év révrw 0° erdpovoe déuac deAgive Eorxoe 
vn O07 nai Keito wéAwp péya Te decvdv Te. 
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extant, probably dependent on the Homeric Hymn, which 
derive from Crete the dolphin god at Krisa." From the 
evidence cited, several deductions may be drawn. The first 1s, 
that at least as early as the seventh century Delphi was bring- 
ing the priests of Apollo, épyedves, from Crete, and we see that 
this tradition is in keeping with later records, namely that the 
Sacot at Delphi, whose duties are the same as those of the 
Cretan dpyed@vec, were of aboriginal descent. The second deduc- 
tion is, that the writer knew of the Knossian cult of the dolphin 
god and of Delphic associations with Crete in religion, espe- 
cially in the case of the altar on the shore of Krisa. As to the 
date of the cult at Delphi, opinions vary. Aly would say that 
the foundation at Krisa is late in origin, inasmuch as it is 
based on the late and false etymological explanation which 
connects it with the “ dolphin god.” ” Farnell argues that the 
cult must be post-Homeric, because Homer nowhere mentions 
Delphi, but uses the name Pytho.” He finds no trace of the 
sacredness of the dolphin in the Mycenaean age, and considers 
the cult a later development emanating from Crete. We may, 
despite the absence of certain evidence, infer that the cult dates 
back to Minoan times. We know from Plutarch that Diktynna, 
the Cretan sea-goddess, and Delphinios, who is none other 
than her cult brother, were closely associated.“ Further, the 
cult of Delphinios may have existed at Pytho for a long time 
before it gave its name to the place. Indeed Aly believes that 
Delphinios was an old ‘Sondergott’ of the Eteocretans, so 
named by Hellenic immigrants; that he traveled to Delphi and 
that his cult was there fused with that of Apollo. If we accept 
this view, it is possible that the dolphin god may have preceded 


"Cf. Et. Mag. 358, 57—Cretans saved and brought to Attica by 
Apollo in the form of a dolphin. Cf. Paus. X, 13, 10 (Phalanthus). 
Plut., Mor. 984, a rationalized account of the Homeric Hymn. Serv. 
Aen. ITI, 332, rare 

* Aly, oF C.. 42, n. 

Farnell, op. c., IV. "186. 

* Plut., De Soll. An., l. c.; Diktynna, the cult companion of Del- 
phinios, is associated on coins with the fish. 
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Apollo by a considerable margin of time. We have no proof 
of the sacredness of the dolphin in Minoan Crete, although the 
coinage of Crete in later times doubtless preserves some record 
of the cult associations of this animal. It is of interest in this 
connection to consider the passage in the Homeric Hymn which 
describes the arrival of the god in Krisa.” In the form of a 
dolphin, he has been guiding the Cretan ship to the shores of 
Krisa. When they arrive there, the god leaps from the vessel, 
dorépt eiddpevos, and sparks of fire flash in every direction. The 
passage is said to be an imitation of the descent of Athena 
from Olympus, in Iliad. 4. 77.7 Even if we should admit that 
this is the case, the manifestation of light is significant. 


&v0 dp’ 8 ye pidya date xegavoxdpevog ta A xzjda 
naoav be Kpiony xdteyev oéhas. 


The shafts of fire betoken a god of light with lunisolar con- 
_ nections. The description suggests to Gruppe, Zeus Asterios 
of the old Cretan culture.” We know that Diktynna, the cult 
companion of Delphinios, was a moon goddess in Crete and 
that Apollo Delphinios was frequently allied with Helios. 

We see from the evidence presented that the cult of Del- 
phinios points to Crete as its original home; the cult localities 
outside of Crete present Cretan connections and the writer of 
the Homeric Hymn vouches for the Cretan origin of the cult 


= Hom. Hymn. Ap. 438 ff. 
Ev’ éx vyd¢ Spovoev dvak éExdepyoc ’AmdéAAav 
aotéps evddpevoc péow juart. tov 0 and woAdai 
onOapides mwravto, obAac dO ei¢ ovpavdy kev. 
é¢ 0 ddvrov xarédvoe dta tpitéduv épitinwr. 
&v0 dp’ 3 ye gAdya date mipavoxdépuevoc ra & KpAa 
maoav dé Kpiony kérexeraédac. al 0’ dAdAvéav 
Kpicaiwy GAoxot xadAifwvoi re Cbyarpec 
doiBov tnd pirqc, péya yap déocg éuBad’ éxdory. 
Cf. Allen and Sikes, Homeric Hymns, 119, n. on 442. 
Il. A, 75 otov 0’ aorépa ne Kpévov maicg ayxvAouhrew 
h vabtryot répac 7é oTpaTg evpéi Aadr, 
Aaprpév. rov dé Te TOAAOL and onwOipe_s levTac 
T@ eixvi’ Hi€ev ert yObva TladAag ’AGhvy 
kad’ 0’ éBup’ é¢ uécoov. 
* Gruppe, Gr. Myth. I, 101. Cf. Virgil, Ciris, 305, for Dictynna as 
the moon. 
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at Krisa. At what period the cult of the dolphin god rose to 
such importance that it gave its name to immemorial Pytho, 
we cannot say with certainty. The fact that Delphi is not 
mentioned by Homer does not preclude the possibility of the 
existence of the dolphin god there in pre-Homeric times. 


SMINTHEUS. 


The cult of Apollo, the “ mouse god,” was confined almost 
entirely to the coast of Asia Minor and the islands. It seems 
never to have gained an important stronghold on the main- 
land but to have attained noteworthy prestige in the Troad, 
where it was of great antiquity. We may believe the tradi- 
tion handed down by the Scholiast on Lycophron* who in- 
forms us that Zuiv@oe was the Cretan word for “ mice.”’ Recent 
investigations into the termination, -»60g strengthen the tradi- 
tion. According to the authority of Kretschmer, this ending 
is not Indo-European but belongs to an earlier stratum of 
population ; it came into Greece from Caria. The civilisation 
of Caria is generally admitted to belong to the “ sub-Aegean ” 
périod ; as Hogarth has shown, elements common to Crete and 
Caria make their appearance in Crete ages before we discern 

Hever s. v, oulvfog. pic. Schol. Lyc. 1303 ZpuivOor ydp rapa Kpzoiv ol 
ptes, Steph. Byz. s.v. 580, 11. The word is apparently Eteocretan ; cf. 
also Etruscan words, sminthinal, Smintius, tsminthinal, C. I. Etr. 3737, 
3738, 5201. Schulze, Zur Gesch. Lat. Etgenamen, 473. Cf. Deecke, 
Pauli, Eir. Forsch. «. Studien II, 24; Deecke, Etr. Forsch. IV, 53; Lattes, 
Rend. d. R. Ac. det Lincet, 11, (1893), 1026; III, (1894), 51, 112. Cf. 
Kannenziesser, Klio, 1911, 26 Agatsche, besonders Kretische Namen bet 
den Etruskern. 

*Kretschmer, Einl. in d. Gr. Spr. 1896, 308, 404; cf. M. Mayer, Jahr- 


buch. Arch. Inst. VII (1892), 191; H. R. Hall, J. H.S. XXV (1905), 320; 
Fick., V. O., 28. 
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them in Caria; the Cretan labyrinthos is older than the Carian 
labyrandos.’ 

In addition to the etymological evidence in favour of a 
Cretan origin for the Sminthian Apollo, we have the proof 
‘from the cult localities. Our earliest testimony is found in the 
Iliad,” where the god is invoked by Apollo’s priest. In this 
passage the important cult centers belonging to the god are 
named, Chryse, Killa and Tenedos. The chief center of worship 
was Chryse near Hamaxitos, and it is interesting to note that 
the legends concerning the founding of Chryse point to Crete.’ 
The account which assigned the foundation to the Teucri com- 
ing from Crete, goes back, according to Strabo, to the elegiac 
poet, Callinus. The record is accepted by Lycophron and 
Aelian, but Strabo gives conflicting reports. Some later 
writers, he says, reject the tradition that the Teucri came from 


* Hogarth, Jonta and the East, 103. Conway, B. S. A., 1901, 154, fol- 
lows Kretschmer in considering the words pre-Hellenic, but thinks 
them Indo-European; cf. Burrows, Discoveries in Crete, 1907, 151; cf. 
143, L. M.=Carian; “Mackenzie, B. S. A. XII, 216-219. 

“TL. A. 39 KAii wev dpyupéro€, bc Kpborv aupeBEBnnac 

Kiddav re Eabbiv, Tevédard re Ide avdooerc 
TutvOev. 

5 Ael., De Nai An. XII, 5; Strabo, 604. id dé TH’ Ayaly ovvexne . 

/ Apagirac « . ’Ev dé ty "Xpvoy rabry Kai TO TOU Luv ewe *Arddduvec ri 
ie, Kai Td obuBodov TO Ty érupéryra Tov ovduatog a&Cov, 6 pic, UrdKetrat TH Todt 
tov odvov. .. . Toi¢ yap éx TH¢ Kpfrne agtypévore Tebxporc (ode mparoc mapéduxe 
Kadaivoc 6 ti¢ éAgyeiag TOLNTHC, nkodovOnoar dé roAAol) xpnouds Hv, avT6Ae wotgoacbat 
THY povny brov av oi yiryeverc avroic érBavrat, ovpByvat dé TovT avToic pace mepi 
‘Auakitéy. vixtwp yap rodd rAboc apovpaiwy prvdv étavbjoav diapayeiv boa 
oxiriva TOY Te btAwy Kai TOY xpyoTHpiuy, Tove dé cuTéGs peivat. Tobvtoue dé Kat 
THY "Idqv amo TH év Kpfry 7 pocovozdcat. "“Hpakdeidne o 6 Tlovrixds TAnObovrag 
pnot Tove pac rept 7 i tepov vomiobivai Te lepove¢ Kai TO Sdavov OUTW KaTaoKevacOivat. 

. rohAaxor © tori 76 tov Tyuéwe Svoma. xai yap wept adryv rv ‘Apuaéerdv 
xwpic Tov Kata 76 lepdv Zybiov dio rérot Kadotvvra: ZpivOia. Kai dAAo CO ev TH 
mAnoiov Aapicaig kai év rH Tlapravg 0 eott ywpiov ra ZpivOia KxadAobmevov, xat 
év 'Pédw xai ev Aivdy Kai GAAoht dé roAAayodv. xadover dé viv 7d lepdv TuivOrov. 

Schol. Jl. I, ép Xpboy . - Kpivic reg lepet¢ qv Tov nee ’ATdAAwvVOS. 
Totty opytobeic é ed¢ Erepwpev avrov ) roig aypoic bas . . Bovanbeic dé tore 6 Oed¢ 
auT@ kaTaaAnyivat Tpo¢ "Opdiy Tov ap XBovxdAov avrov mapeyévero, Tap’ 9 Eeviobeic 
6 Oed¢ tréoxeto TOV KAKOV amadAdgetv, kal 67 Tapaypiua tofevoac Tove nic deépOerpe 
22 2 yevouEvov 6 Kpine¢ lepov idptoaro Tm Ge@, Duwi avrov mpooayopetoat 
émetd?) Kata Ti éyxapiov avtav diddAexroy ol pec opivior Kadovvrat. % toropia 
mapa TloAguwn. aAAot dé obtwe bre Kparec .. . Extioav éxei wéduy ttwwa éxdAecav 
Zuiav. ob yap Kphrec rov¢ pia cpivbovce idlotck Schol. Verg., Aen. III, 
108. Polemon, F. H. G. III, 124. 
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Crete; they claim that Teucer came from Athens and cite as 
proof the fact that Erichthonios was the common founder of 
the two places.* Strabo himself, however, defends the Cretan 
story and when we consider the Cretan proclivities of Teucer 
and his family, the legend appears to have some foundation of 
fact." Conway connects Trojan Chryse with the island of the 
same name off the coast of Crete, endeavoring to show that the 
name is an Eteocretan word. If we may accept this evidence, 
the two centers are linked together even more closely.” 

An examination of the cult centers which are scattered along 
the coast of Asia Minor and the neighboring islands, shows 
that the god may have passed from the island of Crete to 
Rhodes * and thence to the Troad in very early times, that is, 
before the Aeolic migration. Especially in the West, at Eryx,” 
Katana,” Messana, Phintias,” and Rhegion,“ we may believe 
that the god was introduced by Rhodians. Cretan relations 
with Tenedos are also indicated by the appearance of the 
double axe and by the knowledge of Cretan-Carian cults ;™ 


* Strabo, 604-5; 1b. 612, 63. 

™ Steph. Byz. s. v.  ApioBn 119, 7 (Scamandros) ; Lycophron, 1304, and 
Schol.; E. M. ara 715, 30. Cf. Gruppe, op. c., 301. 

*Conway. B . S. A. VIII (1901-2), 144; cf. ou- Saag group with 
Zutciwy month in Magnesia, Dittenberger, 553°, 920, 2. Kern, Inschr. 
von Magnesia 82, 98. On Chrysa, Pliny IV, 4 "58, (Sillig). Ac- 
cording to Wilamowitz, O fer am Grabe, 251,2 Xpbon cannot be separated 
from the Phocian Kpica. Kretschmer, Gr. Vaseninschr., recalls so laines 
christtha. Cf. Delphic seer ‘Chrysothemis. Gruppe, op. c., 631 

*Farnell, op. c., 1V, 166; I. G. I. 762; Strabo XIII, 605; Athen IT], 
74 F. Sminthian Festival, Acai ‘Hom. Lex. s. v. 143. In Aeolis and 
Rhodes ZpivOroc or EusrOebe, very common. Zyvfebo in J. G. XII, 2, 124; 
LuwBivoc, I. G. XII, 2, 6, 36; ZurGia, Ath. Mitth. 1884, 28 (Cyzicus) : : 
Zpivdov I, G. XII, 3 M 1139; Ziroc in Pisidia, Pap. Am. School III, 
298. Zuiooy in Chios, Wilamowitz, Nordtonische Stetne, 1909, 70 
(690 B. c.) Sminthian contests in Roman times at Alexandria in the 
Troad, Le Bas-Waddington, 1730 b. Ath. Mitth. 1896, 134, Rhodian 
month, on amphora. Cf. J. G. III, 1197; Aratus V, 2, 5, 324 Maass; 
C.I.L. XI, 6362, Dessau, 7364. 

7. G. XIV, 2393, 301. 

at TG: XIV, 2393, 134. 

2T,G. XIV, 2393, I17. 

*C.I.G. II, 5751, 36. 

“ Notizie degli Scavi. 1892, 487, 489, Month. 

* Cf. Farnell, Cults IV, 166 b. 
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Farnell has suggested that the earliest Hellenic home of the 
cult was in Tenedos, where Homer places it.“ The sites in the 
Troad where the god was known, are Alexandreia,’ Ham- 
axitos,” Larissaia,* Parion,” and Chryse,—not so many as 
Strabo’s phrase, dAdoé: zoddayod, would indicate. Apollo Smin- 
theus was also honored in communities which had colonies in 
the Troad, as, for example, in Lesbian Arisba,” and Meth- 
ymna, and at Magnesia.” No record of his cult is preserved 
on the mainland, except at Athens “ and Thespiae. Ceos near 
the coast seems also to have had an important center of wor- 
ship.” 

In epic times the cult of Apollo Smintheus still survived 
with some persistence in the Troad. Its point of departure 
was Crete and it was introduced into the Troad by Cretans or 
by semi-Hellenic settlers in pre-Aeolic times,” a fact which 
may help to account for the Trojan sympathies of Apollo in 
the siege of Troy. Gruppe brings the god from the Philistine 
land via Crete, just as he does in the case of Delphinios, con- 
necting the foundation legend of Hamaxitos with the ancient 
tradition, ZutvOoe yap napa Kpyow of pbes™ which he claims 
reached Crete from the Philistine land. 

With the “ Hellenic”? Apollo, Smintheus has little in com- 
mon, but the importance of his worship in Epic times shows 
the extent of Cretan influence at this period. His attributes 


Cf. Strabo, 604, supra.; Il. I, 37 f€; Head, H. N. 550-1. 

1C, I. G. II, 3582; Rev. Arch. XI, 448; Paus. X, 12, 6 (sacred grove= 
of Smintheus.) 

8 Strabo XIII, 605; cf. Aelian, N. A. XII, 5. 

® Strabo. 605. 

* Strabo, 605. 

1 Timpel, Philol. XLIX, [N. F. IIT], 103 f. (1890) ; cf. XLVIIT (1889) sss 
114; Plut., Conv. Sept. Sap., 20. 

2 C.I.G. I. II, 519. 

3 Kern., Arch. Anz. 1894, 79; cf. month Zucordy, 

*C. I, A. II, 1597; Gr. Dialektinschr., 1181 A 29; Ath. Mttth, 1911, 355m 
(Zuivh&e in Arcadia, IV C.); J. G. VII, 1888 Zpuivdoc Geomete at Thespiae 

** Strabo, 487. ; ; : 

**The evidence on the mainland is too slight to believe that the= 
Aeolians brought the Sminthian Apollo with them. | 

7 Cf. Strabo, s. v. Hamaxitos for legends of founding. 
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are the bow and the power of prophecy. His cult probably 
arose from his interest in protecting the crops from the ravages 
of field mice. Warde Fowler has shown that certain regions 
in Greece are still subject to the destruction which these 
animals accomplish with almost incredible swiftness. The god 
who could protect the sole wealth of the land against such 
havoc naturally became of paramount importance in the worship 
of the community. With these same mice, the plague may also 
have been brought among men, as is the case in China to-day, 
where the bubonic plague is commonly known as the “ rat 
plague ” ; and we have some proof that the ancients recognized 
such a possibility.” The cult may thus have embraced the 
idea of healing, that is to say, Apollo appears here as /arpds, 
as well as in the capacity of protector of the fields. 

** Cf. Gildersleeve’s note in Robinson’s Review of Farnell’s Cults of 
the Greek States, A. J. P. 1908, 97 ff: A coin in the Br. Mus. of the 
Emperor Verus struck at Pergamum during a plague epidemic repre- 
sents Asklepios with a rat at his feet and a small human figure with 


arms outstretched in the attitude of fear and worship. Cf. C. R. 1go!, 
319-Lang. 


AMYKLAIOS. 


Our evidence for the cult of Apollo 2 ’Apuziatw, is some- 
what vague, but it is worth while to examine it. The name 
’Apuxdaios is itself difficult to explain. We are safe in asserting 
that it is non-Greek,’ but whether it is a Greek formation of 
the Phoenician name Mikal, as might appear from Cyprian 
inscriptions, or belongs to the pre-Greek Aegean population, 

*Fick, V. O. 91, 113. C. B. 59, 3==C. I. Sem. I, 89: SadApau 6’ ABiduiar- 
nov TO 'AréAwu TH ’AubxAy (or ’AuvxdAoi ?) date, 375. In the Phoenician 


text the god is called ReSef-Mikal. cf. C. J. Sem.I, 90-94. In another 
inscription (Rev. Arch. XXVII (1874), 90), "A7éAAwu ’ AprndAaiy. 


3 
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or has Etruscan connections,’ is a problem difficult to determine. 
Foucart claims that the word is merely the Greek rendering of 
ReSef-Mikal,’ the name of a Phoenician god. He bases his 
conclusion on a bilingual Phoenician-Greek inscription from 
Idalion, Cyprus. The various Greek explanations of words 
which have the same root furnish no clue,* e. g., Hesych., s. v. 
dpuxhic: yduxbs 7dd¢, (a drink used at the Hyakinthian festival) ; 
duuxdaides, “a kind of shoe ” ; duuxadai, Hesych., “ arrow points.” 
The eponymous hero of Spartan Amyklai, Amyklas, is a 
shadowy figure, who adds no information, although he appears 
in many old Laconian genealogies." The legend recorded by 
Tzetzes on-Lyc. 431, might have value, but the account is con- 
fused and the variant dudxo¢ appears for apzéxdocs. According 
to this report, ’Amdxios, (in this form a non-Greek name), was 
the son of Cretan Talos and an enemy of Idomeneus. Further 
than the evidence given, nothing of import is known about the 
word Amyklaios. 

There were two important cult centers of Apollo Amyklaios. 
In Crete proper, a sea-port town bore the name Amyklaion,° 
and the residents of the town were called Amyklaioi.’ Gortyn 
had.a month known as Amyklaios,” and we see from the law 
of Gortyn ° that the god was worshipped in that city. Although 
the name Apollo does not appear in the inscription, there is no 
doubt that he is the god who must be associated here with 
Artemis. The second important center where the name 
appears is Amyklai in Sparta, where there was a famous pre- 


2K. Schmidt, B. P. W. 1906, 1650, Amunclae, Latium, ’ApotyxAa, N, 
Africa; P. W. I, 1989, 34; Verg. Aen. X, 564; Pliny, N. H. VIII, 104. 

*B, C. H. VII (1883), 513. 

*Pollux VII, 88; Hesych. s.u.; Theocr., Id. X, 35; E. M. 87, 41. 

°P. W. II, 1999 s. v. Amyklas (Hiller von Gartringen) ; ; Steph. Byz. 
S. Uv.  AubKAar. Paus. III, oe 3; VII. 18, 5. 

* Steph. Byz. s. uv. "ApixdAar, 88, 3; Prelier, Gr. Myth‘. I, 250, 1; Halb- 
herr, hae tal, III, 717. 

B. 5025, 4, 18. 

°C. B. 5016, 24; Mon. det Linces I, 50. 

°C. B. 4991, Ill, 7, "Apteuic map’ ’ AuvKAaiov map’ Tav Tooxiav. Cf. Rh. M. 
XL, 21. Bicheler prefers to think of an Amyklaios, because of prepo- 
sition mapé, Cf, Ath. Mitth. IX (1884), 376. 
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cinct, the Amyklaion.* Pausanias has furnished us with a 
description of the sanctuary, and the excavations of Tsountas 
have given some information in regard to the site. The 
antiquity of the settlement is proved by the discovery of My- 
cenaean remains. From Sparta, the cult passed to Cyprus, 
perhaps also to Epidaurus. 

What we may conclude about the epithet Amyklaios, is as 
follows: it is not a cult epithet, but a title derived from a place 
name, and the localities in which it appears were Cretan or 
under strong Cretan influence. We may choose between two 
conclusions to explain the relations between Spartan Amyklai, 
and the site bearing the same name in Crete, as the god wor- 
shipped in both places is the same and we have proof that 
there was intercourse between the two regions in Homeric 
times.” Either the name was taken over from the Peloponnese 
to Crete or the name was original in Crete and was transferred 
from there to the mainland. If the name is pre-Greek, which 
we cannot prove, although there is strong evidence in favor 
of the theory, Spartan Amyklai would almost certainly owe its 
origin to Crete. There are several arguments that support this 
view. The god appears to have had an important worship in 
Crete and in Sparta, the cult center belongs in the Mycenaean 
circle, as excavations have shown; the site of Vaphio, not far 
distant, is also proof that this region was overrun by men of 
the Aegean stock. Further, the worship at Amyklai was in the 
hands of the Achaeans, whose position in Aegean civilisation, 
although not definitely known, is in any case intimately con- 

*Thucyd. V, 18, 10; V, 23, 5 oThA da éxarkpove orjoat rv uev ev 
Aaxedainovi map’ ’ArdéAAwv év ’Apradalo. Strabo, 278 ovvéxero pév 69 toi¢ 
"YaxcvOiow év tre "Apvxdaiy ovvreAovuevov tov dywvo¢; Paus. III, 16, 2; 18, 
8; 19; Polybios V, 19, 3. 

1Tsuntas, "Ed. "Apy. 1891, 1-26; Inscr. "AméAAw Ev AprKAaiy 1892, 18. 
Hogarth, Jonta and the East, 35. Late Aegean sherds were found on 
the site of the Amyklaion and Laconian geometric sherds above; /. G. 
IV, 1078 (Epidauros). 


2 Thucyd. V, 23, 4; "Ed. ’Apx. 1892, ("AméAAwut ev "Auvxdaly). Cf. also 
eee himself called 'Apv«Aaiocg, Nonnus, Dionystaca, XI, 365; XII, 


Ido. 
18 Odyss. III. 286; cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. "AubxAa; Aly, op. c., 12. 


ey ee 
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nected with Minoan culture. By some writers the Achaeans 
are thought to be a mainland branch of the Minoan race; by 
Others, one of the invading northern tribes. We accept the 
theory that the Achaeans were a northern race of Greek origin 
who helped to loot and destroy the Minoan sites and then 
established themselves on the mainland at Mycenae and at 
other centers, where a people akin to the Minoan race lived.} 
The downfall of the island kingdom may be traced primarily 
to civil strife between these pre-Greek peoples of the mainland 
and their kinsmen in Crete; it was hastened and effected by the 
incoming tribes from the North. The invading Achaeans took 
over this Minoan civilisation in its decay. We may believe that 
they found the site of Amyklai inhabited by their non-Greek 
predecessors and wedged their way in there, just as they did at 
Mycenae. Another argument in favor of the view that Spartan. 
Amyklai was a Cretan foundation is the characteristic practice 
of the Minoans of repeating their place names in new localities 
which they settled. There was an Ida in Crete and one in 
Troy; there were a very great number of towns and islands 
called Minoa, undoubtedly derived from Crete; there was a Mt. 
Aigaion in Crete and one at Delphi, and in both of these places 
there was a Korycian site. In fact one might multiply these 
examples to include a large number of place names.“ Finally, 
the god who was at home in Spartan Amyklai and whom_ 
Apollo displaced, was the pre-Dorian, non-Greek Hyakinthos. 
The name belongs to the class of words in -v60¢ which were 
discussed under the cult of Smintheus and which have been 


+ Evans, J. H. S., 1912, 283, “We must clearly recognize that down 
to at least the 12th c. B. c. the dominant factor both in mainland 
Greece and the Aegean world was still non-Hellenic and must be 
identified with one or other branch of the old Minoan race. This does 
not say that even at the time of the first appearance of Minoan con- 
querors in the Peloponnese, i. e. the 16th c. B. c., they may not have 
found settlers of Hellenic stock already in the land.” 

% Miletos in Crete and Asia Minor; Chrysa, Crete and Troad. Cf. 
Aly, op. c., 55, relations between Crete and Thessaly; Gruppe, op. c., 
109; Malten, Kyrene, 126. Cf. sb. 137 and Evans, J. H. S. 1912, 284, 
288, for an opposite view. 
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held to belong to the pre-Hellenic population.” If we enume- 
rate the cult centers of Apollo Hyakinthos, we find that the 
month Hyakinthos is vouched for in many of the islands. 
Sicily in particular has a record of this month at Akrai,” 
Eryx,” Katana,” Leontini,® Gela and Syracuse,” and we find 
cult associations at Rhegium” and Tarentum™ nearby. The 
name is also found at Kos,” Rhodes,“ Tenos,” Thera” and 
Anaphe.” Athens celebrated the festival of the Hyakinthia” 
and Byzantium named a month after the god.” Finally, the 
god is vouched for in Crete under the form fazév6co¢ at Lato.” 

The original character of Hyakinthos is uncertain. Gruppe 
connects the name with Sew and considers the god a chthonian 
rain-deity of Amyklai,“ whom Apollo superseded. The appear- 
ance of the goat beside the god on Spartan coins is accepted 
in support of this theory.” Farnell believes that Hyakinthos 
was a chthonian deity of vegetation, worshipped with gloomy 
ritual and évaytsuara, the offerings to the dead.” He accepts 
the meaning “ young” for the root of the word. The repre- 
sentation of Hyakinthos on the Amyklaean throne was that of 


* Cf, Kretschmer, Einl. 402; Rohde, Psyche I, 137. 

17, G. XIV, 2393, 200; 2393, 178, 1. 14, 32. 

"1, G. X1V, 2303, 12; 2393, 33; 2393, 344; 2303, 451; 2303, 465. 

"TG. XIV, 2393, 168; 2303, 484 2393, 543; 2303, 10S. 

7, G. XIV, 2303, 247 ‘and 31 

*I. G. XIV, 2393, 68; 2393, 316; 2393, 380; 2393, 465. 

1 Notizie degli Scavt, 1892, 4 

” Polyb. VIII, 28, 2 (Grave of Hyakinthos). 

Paton & Hicks, Inscr. of Cos. 367, 368. 

“Pk G. XII, 1, 155 c 85, 

* Phyle, "YaxcvOeic, I. G. XII, v, 872. 

ae G. XII, 111, 436. Cf. Hermes XXV, 4 

7" Festival, Hyakinthia, "Ed. ’Apyx. IT, aa 477. Cf. Phot., Suid., 

=S. vu. TapFévor. 

2° R¢. ’Apx. 1884, 170, 52. 

* Schol. Pap. 6. 

» B.C. H. XXITX (1905), 204, 67; Nilsson, Gr. Feste, 139 n. 

*1 Hesych. s. uv. vaxiver 

& Welcker, KI. Schr. I, 24; Wide, op. c. 89, connects the goat with the 
~Aigeadai at Amyklai; cf. Pindar, Isthm. VII, 14; Busolt I’, 207, 8. The 
-Aigeadai thus worked rain magic by means of goat sacrifices. Gruppe, 
op. c., 833, 1. Cf. B. M. C. Pelop., 121, Pl. 24, 1. 

® Farnell, op. c., IV, 127, Cf. Paus. III, 19, 3. For agalma, cf. III, 


19, 2. 
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a bearded man, which does not accord wholly with this view. 
We find little that is common to the two gods, Apollo and 
Hyakinthos. The ritual of the Hyakinthia shows that Hyakin- 
thos was worshipped with nocturnal under-world rites of a 
character wholly alien to Apollo.“ The element which would 
especially mark the festival as non-Apolline and non-Greek in 
character is the part which the women played. They wove a 
chiton for the god,” entered the chariot races, and took part in 
the nocturnal z@po¢. A woman is spoken of as president for 
life of the Agon of the Hyakinthia.” These functions may be 
considered to belong to the pre-Apolline period, nor is Dionysos 
with his nocturnal bands of women needed to solve the 
problem. The important part played by women in this pre- 
Dorian cult of Hyakinthos with its Cretan associations, noted 
under Amyklaios, recalls the very important role which women 
played in the religion of Crete. This is brought out by numer- 
ous cult scenes on rings and by the small wall-painting from 
Knossos, now in the Museum in Candia,” where a great crowd 
of women are seen grouped about one of the small pillar shrines 
with its sacred horns. The Aegean religion seems to have been 


* Athen. IV, 139 D. Todvxpdarye év roig Aaxwvixoic loropet bri rH péev rev 
‘YaxivOiwy Ovoiav of Adxwvec ei tpeig nuépacg ovvteAovot nai dia Td wévOog Td 
yevopevov rept tov “YdxivOov obte orepavovvrat emi toi¢g deirvace obre dprov eiopEpovow 
obre dAAa réupara Kai ta Tobroug axdAovia didéact. Kal tov é¢ Tov Bedv watava obK 
qdovov, ovd GAA te ToLovToy [eicdyovow] obdéw Kabdrep év rai¢ GAAae Ovotac 
motovotv, GAAa per’ evtagiag moAAne deimvgoavres anépyovra. TH dé pboy Tav 
TpLav huspav yiveras Géa rokiAn Kai wavizyupic GktoAdyog Kai peydAyn. maidée re yap 
xiapifovow év xiraow avelwouévor Kal mpdg avdAdv adovrec mdoac Gua TH TAGKTPY 
Tag xopdac émirpéyovres év Avon pév avaraioty pet’ ofbog 62 tévov Tov Oedv gdovet, 
dAdo dé é’ ixrwy Kexoounpévor Td OEatpov duetEpxovrat, yopol re veavionwy wap- 
mAnbeic etcépxovrat kai TOV Extyupiny Tiva TotnudTav adovow opynotal re év robrow 
Gvaueutymévoe TH Kivnow Gpyaixyy urd Tov avAdv Kai THY Gdpy ToWwvyTaL. Téav dE 
rapbivuv al pév ert xavvdbpwv [xauapwrav EvAivwy dpudtar] dépovrar moAvredac 
katackevacpevay ai 0 é¢' duiddac dppdtuy élevypévwv toutebovow. araca 0 év 
Kivhoet Kai xyapg tie Oewpiacg 4 méAic KabéoryKer, iepeid te maunAnOH Obovor tri 
quépav tatriy, Kai dervifovor ol moAira: maytag toto yrwpixove Kai rov¢g dobAoue 
Tovc idiove. 

® Paus. ITI, 16, 2. 

86° Ed. ’Apyx-. 1892, 19. 

"J. H. S., 1901, Pl. V. A newly discovered fresco from Tiryns 
represents women in chariots taking part in a boar hunt. Evans, J. 
H. S. 1912, 282. 
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characterized throughout by the prominent role played by 
women. 

The ritual of the Hyakinthia cited above, is preserved in 
part by Athenaeus, who quotes his account from Polykrates. 
The festival was one of sorrow for the dead Hyakinthos, but 
that it was gloomy throughout is less certain. The first day 
was certainly given to mourning. On the second, according 
to Polykrates, there was rejoicing. In the opinion of Poly- 
krates, the festival lasted three days. Most scholars, however, 
reject his statement in regard to the length of the festival and 
the order of the days, since an account by Herodotus * makes 
the festival last ten days. Many modern scholars would assign 
the joy and song to Apollo, in which case, if we follow Poly- 
krates, we have the strange combination of one festal day to 
Apollo coming between two days of mourning for Hyakinthos. 
There is no reason why we should not accept the authority of 
Polykrates for the original festival in honor of Hyakinthos, 
which was later extended to do honor to the god Apollo. The 
second day of rejoicing was probably concerned with the 
resurrection of Hyakinthos, to which Nonnus refers” when 
he speaks of a singer who sang of the resurrection of the god 
*Apvxdaiw tert Second. In addition, Pausanias says that on the 
throne at Amyklai was represented the apotheosis of Hyakin- 
thos and his sister Polyboia, and this feature of the legend 
doubtless played an important part in the ritual. We know also 
from Euripides “ that the original festival had other elements 
which were not sorrowful, for the nightly revelling can hardly 
be assigned to Apollo. Hyakinthos in this light appears as a 
deity of vegetation whose death and rebirth were celebrated in 
this festival. 

One other point remains to be discussed under the head of 
Apollo Amyklaios—Hyakinthos. Pausanias, in the passage 


* Hdt. IX, 7, 1; TX. 11. 
* Nonnus, XIX, ror. Cf. Farnell, op. c., IV, 265°. 
“Eur., Hel., 1465. 
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cited above, states that within the sanctuary at Amyklai was 
an elaborate throne, upon which stood a semi-aniconic image 
of Apollo wearing a helmet and armed with a spear; beneath 
the throne was the tomb of Hyakinthos. The throne itself has 
been thought to preserve in its architectural form a likeness 
to similar Aegean structures.” With regard to the statue, 
Evans sees in its semi-aniconic form™® the survival of the 
pyramidal pillar under which the pre-Hellenic light god of the 
Aegean was worshipped. At Amyklai, the partly aniconic 
image of this pre-Dorian divinity, armed with the spear, was 
associated with a goddess represented under a similar form 
and known as the armed Aphrodite—on her Hellenic side indis- 
tinguishable from Dione.” This pre-Hellenic light-god was 
taken over by the Greeks of Laconia and Cyprus into their 
worship. The spear in the hand of the god Apollo indicates a 
survival of the cult of this warrior god of the heavens, who is 
depicted on rings from Knossos. In fact, Evans recognizes this 
divinity as the prototype of the Amyklean Apollo.“ 

Our evidence for the cult of Apollo Amyklaios, briefly sum- 
marized, is as follows. We probably have here a place name 
which was adopted by Apollo as an epithet and which points to 
Crete as its original home. This god, Apollo Amyklaios, 
was represented by a semi-aniconic image, a type which dates 
from a remote antiquity, and which preserves a reminiscence 
of the time when the divinity was worshipped under the likeness 
of a pyramidal pillar. In fact the cult of Apollo at Amyklai and 
his female associates are a direct offshoot of the Mycenean re- 
ligion. But Apollo was not the original deity at Amyklai and the 
only other pre-Hellenic gods of whom we have record there are 


“R. v. Lichtenberg: Die Agdische Kultur, Leipzig, 1g11. Cf. Rei- 
chel, Vorhell. Gotterkulte, 88. 

“Evans, M.T. & P. C. (J. H. S. 1901, 120, 173). 

“Br. Mus. Cat. Peloponnese. P1. XXIV; Farnell, op. c., IV, Coin 
Plate A, 15, 16. 

“M.T. & P. C., 170, fig. 48; 174, fig. 50. Otherwise, Farnell. op. c., 
IV, 144. 
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Karneios “ and Hyakinthos. Because of the termination of 
the name, Hyakinthos must be relegated to the older order of 
religion. His cult is vouched for in Crete by the word, Baxiv6coc. 
The fact that offerings were made to him before sacrificing to 
Apollo, furnishes additional proof of his priority over the 
latter god. Apollo took over the cult of Hyakinthos and appro- 
priated a part in his ritual, but he was forced to keep the tomb 
of the older god beneath his throne and to sanction offerings 
to him before sacrifices were made in his own honor. 

“Bennett, Religious Cults Associated with the Amazons, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1912, 45-6; 51. According to this writer, 
Karneios was a pre-Dorian divinity of prophecy whom the Hellenes 
identified with Apollo. “Apollo Amyklaios, like Karneios, was con- 
ceived as a warrior and god of fertility and in general seems to have 


ao identical with the prophet archer worshipped in Asia and 
rete.” 


AGYIEUS. 


The cult of Apollo Agyieus belongs to the earliest period of 
Apolline worship* and has Cretan associations which suggest 
that Crete may have been the original home of this worship. 
Here again, as in the case of Apollo Pythios and Delphinios, 
Delphi and Crete stand in close relation. 

The earliest Delphic legend concerned with the name 
Agyieus betrays its antiquity by its Hyperborean associations: 
the Hyperboreans, Pagasus and divine Agyieus, establish the 
oracle for Phoibos.” In Crete, the name is attested by the 
month Agyios.” A month at Delphi was also named after the 

1Farnell, op. c., 1V, 149-50, 162. 

?Paus. X, 5, 8, wemoinne dé 7 Bow rordde: 

"Evéa tot ebuvyorov xpnothptioyv éxteAgcavro 
Tlaides ‘YrrepBopéwv Tlayacde nai diog ’ Ayuietbe, 
(On month, Wescher-Foucart, Inscr. Récentes a Delphes, 178, 405.) 


*Hemerol. Flor. in Idler, Chron. I, 426. Dittenberger, Hermes XVI 
(1881), 168 A. (Hyperberetes also attested.) Syl. 514, 29. 
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god, ’Ayéeoc. Most important is the cult emblem or 4yadya 
of the Agyieus worship.“ We learn from Harpocration that 
this was a conical pillar placed before the house doors. This 
cult form suggests that Apollo has been attracted into the 
Minoan circle of pillar worship discussed above.” The name 
dyuteds, given both to the pillar and to the god, is an evidence 
of the primitive stage when pillar and god were not distin- 
guished. It is possible that in pre-Homeric times various 
divinities were worshipped under this aniconic image, but the 
antiquity of the Agyieus cult, coupled with its appearance in 
Crete in the name of the month, is evidence in favor of Cretan 
priority. The Delphic Omphalos has been held by some writers 
to be a direct imitation of this Cretan form of dyaduya,’ and 
Photius mentions one form which resembled an omphalos." 
The worship of the god was especially associated with the 
Dorians ° according to many writers, but they may have taken 
the worship over from Crete.’ It is noteworthy that Athens 
had an important cult of this god, which cannot be traced to 
the Dorians. 
‘ Harpocr. s. v. a Hesych. s. uv. aywebs; P. W. I, 909. 


° Cf. Evans, M. T _& P. C., 173. ; 
* Gruppe, op. c., I, 103, 4; Evans, op. c., 173; J. Six, Ath. Mttth. 1894, 


344. 
*Phot., Bibl. 535 (Fr. 48). 
®* Harpocr., I. c., O. Miller, Dte Dor. I, 299 (Tr.). 
°On cult localities, cf. P. W. “Apollon” II, 42. 


TARRHAIOS. 
Apollo derived the epithet Tarrhaios from Tarrha, a small 
town in western Crete, with which he had close relations." 
The circle of influence which Tarrha exerted was once of fair 


*Steph. Byz. 604, 5, s. v. Téppa. méAic Avdiag... érepa Kpfryc, év 
Tappaiog ’ Aré bay TLuaTal. 
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importance. Tarrhaios was the father of the eponymous hero 
of Lappa.* This latter city was said to be a foundation of 
Agamemnon and there was a city of the same name in the 
Argolid, which furnishes additional proof of early relations 
between the Peloponnese and western Crete. Tarrha also be- 
longed to a league which issued a coinage of its own and to 
which the cities Elyros, Lissos, Hyrtakina, Syia and Poikilassos 
belonged. The coinage bears a goat’s head on one side, a bee 
on the other, recalling, in Aly’s opinion, the legend of the 
children of Apollo and Akakallis cared for by the goat." This 
Akakallis was an important goddess of western Crete and it 
is very probable that Apollo drove out an old lord who 
reigned beside her. 


* Steph. Byz. 410, 6, s. v. Adurn. 
*Cf. Paus. X, 16,5; Aly, op. c., 43. 


MINOR CULTS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Several cults of lesser importance belonging to Apollo point 
to Crete as their original home, but because of absence of 
evidence, little is known of their significance. Apollo Enauros 
is mentioned by Hesychius* as a god of the early morning and 
the word is designated as a Cretan rendering of zpwi. Apollo 
Styrakites* was the god of the styrax plant, and had a cult in 
Crete. The cult of Apollo Dromaos was perhaps a Cretan 
cult, as the god was so called in Sparta and Crete, either as 
god of the palaestra or because the priest representing him 
ran in the Karneia;* we know that in Sparta and Crete the 

1 Hesych. évatpw. mpwi Kpyrec. 

2 Steph. Byz. 588, 16. Plut., Lys. 28°. 


*Plut., Quaest. Conv. 724 c; C. B. 5040, 4; Paus. III, 14,6; Cult at 
Amyklai, E¢. ’Apx. 1892, 26, 8. 
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race-course was called dpépos. Apollo Thargelios had Cretan 
associations, for the Thargelia were instituted to atone for the 
death of the Cretan Androgeos and originally had no connec- 
tion with Apollo.‘ Apollo Leschanorios had a cult in Crete * at 
Gortyn, with many Thessalian associations. Most of these 
cults are merely names to us and when enumerated prove 
nothing for the development of the worship of Apollo. There 
are, however, two epithets which are associated with Apollo 
that would be of greater value for us if we could determine 
their origin, Phoibos and Karneios. 


‘Cf. “ Cathartic Ritual.” 
“Aly, op. c. 54 ff. C. B. 5015, 17, 27. Cf. Harpocr. s. v. Aéoxyac; Plut. 
De Ei Ap. Delphos, 385 C; there was a month Acoyavdotog, in Arcadia. 


(A) Phoibos. The root of the word ®oi8oc contains two 
distinct ideas, that of prophecy and of ritual purity. Suidas, 
$.v., explains gotBo¢ as ypdytec, and the term, 4 gocBds, is used 
of Kassandra by Euripides* to denote a woman inspired by 
enthusiastic frenzy." The meaning “ pure,” is found particu- 
larly in Plutarch,’ who says that the Thessalians used the 
word of those who kept themselves ritualistically pure. In 
Homer, ®oifus appears as an epithet or synonym of Apollo,‘ 
but there is no definite evidence for its appearance in the 
ritual of a cult. According to Farnell,” one must suppose that 
“Homer derived the term from some ancient cult or at least 
from popular phraseology that was consonant with cult.” 
Apollo 1s said to have received the epithet Phoibos from Phoibe, 


*Eur., Hek, 827. 1% dotBac, fv xadovor Kaodvdpav bpbye¢; Timotheos, Fr. 
I, uawvéda, Oudda, potBdda, Avocdda, 

ae eae “to utter prophetic words”, Anth. P. IX, 525, 21; IX, 
19! ; 

7 Plut, De Est Ap. Delph. 20 c. doi Bov dé dgrov Td Kxabapdy Kal dyvov ot 
madatoi wav avéualov, wc ete Geacadni Tove ieptac év Taig arogpdow nuépace avrove¢ 
é¢” éavtav uw diarpiBovrac, oluat, ‘ poBovopeiabat’ Aéyovet. 

*Hom., Jl. I, 443; XV, 221; XX, 68; Hes. Fr. 194 (213) ; Fr.125 (109) ; 
Fr. 123 (148) . 

* Farnell, op. c., [V, 140. 
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one of the pre-Apolline deities at Delphi. This Phoibe 
belonged to the Titan dynasty ‘ and was the daughter of Earth 
and Heaven and the mother of Leto. She was thus one of the 
figures belonging to the older religion. A trace of her cult 
survived on the mainland at Amyklai, where sacrifices were 
offered to the war god in the Phoibaion * and where Herakles 
was said to have been purified. Apollo probably took over his 
title of Phoibos from this older divinity whom he succeeded. 
We have already noted that Amyklai had early relations with 
Crete and that its god Hyakinthos belonged to the Aegean 
religion ; that the oracle at Delphi was closely connected with 
Crete has also been shown. Thessalian relations with Crete 
are noted by Aly’; there was influence in both directions, and 
we cannot definitely say that the Thessalians got the word 
from Crete. It seems probable that the Titan Phoibe belonged 
to this pre-Aegean cycle and was a divinity who had to do 
with purification and enthusiastic prophecy. Apollo Phoibos is 
thus concerned primarily with these two elements.” 


° Aesch., Eum, 4 ff. 

"Hes., Theog. 136; 404; Harrison, Delphtka, J. H. S. 1899, 241. 
““There are many indications that the name Phoibos belongs to the 

re-Apolline stratum, the stratum of Gaia and Kronos-Ouranos.” Cf. 

esych. s. v. Taida boi Bry, 

§Paus. III, 14, 9; III, 20,2; Harrison, Themts, 388, on Phoibe as 
Moon. 

° Aly, op. c., 55. 

2 Harrison, Themis, 384-92, “Apollo Phoibos as Sun.” 


(B) Karneios. An investigation of the Karneia’ reveals 
the fact that Apollo Karneios was mainly concerned with herds 
and with agriculture. His cult in the Peloponnese is believed 
by many to be pre-Dorian and the conjectures as to its origin are 
numerous. Wide’ argued that the cult was not really Dorian 
but was brought in from the North by a Minyan immigration. 


* Farnell, op. c., IV, 259. 
* Wide, Lakonische Kulte, 86-87, denying its military character. 
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Non-Minyan settlements, however, possessed cults of the god, 
in the Argolis, at Sikyon, and Phlius, and there is no trace of 
Karneios in northern Minyan strongholds such as Orchomenos. 
Farnell holds that the god belonged to the Dryopian population 
and points out certain traces of Dryopian settlements in the 
regions where the cult of Karneios was found. More recently, 
the god has been identified with the prophet-archer of Asia 
and Crete * and has been shown to be related to the Phrygian 
god of prophecy. 

Pausanias says that Karnos was from Crete, the son of 
Europa and Zeus, foster child of Apollo and Leto;* Knossos 
named a month Kapyjeo¢g after the god and Gortyn appears to 
have done the same." It must be admitted, however, that our 
knowledge of Apollo Karneios is very vague and that because 
of the indefinite nature of our information it 1s possible to 
attribute the cult to the Minyan, Dryopian or Cretan popula- 
tion. The case cannot be proven for any one of these peoples. 
The god had in common with the “ Phrygian” Apollo, pro- 
phetic power and a martial character as god of the bow. The 
evidence from the name Karnos and the month in Crete, is 
very slight, and one is inclined with Aly to leave this deity to 
the Dorians.° 


* Bennett, Religious Cults Associated utth the Amazons, 45, 51. 

‘Paus. ITI, 13, 4. 

°C. B. 5015, 5; 5009 b. 

° Aly, op. c., 8-10, following Wilamowitz; Malten, B. P. W.. 1910, 
334; E. Meyer, Gd. A. II, 113, cult at Amyklai, relatively late contami- 
nation. For cult centers, cf. Wide, Roscher Lex s. v. Karneios. 


Ill. CATHARTIC ELEMENTS. 


Cathartic ritual in Greece rose to a position of great im- 
portance in two ancient religious centers, Crete and Delphi. 
The history of the development of rites of purification does 
not appear to begin in Greece proper until the eighth century. 
The Homeric age is noticeably free from ceremonies of this 
character and we must either assume that the Olympian religion 
of this period suppressed such practices or believe that the 
Greeks were very late in developing rites dealing with purifi- 
cation. It is difficult to believe that these ceremonies were 
developed in post-Homeric times; they are found among so 
many primitive people that 1t does not seem probable that the 
pre-Homeric Greeks were without them. Further, there is 
much to be said in favor of the view that these practices were 
merely revived in the eighth century. Cathartic ritual was 
associated from earliest times with chthonian powers.’ When 
it acquired Olympian associations, it was used in the cults of 
Apollo notably, of Zeus in his chthonian aspect, (Meilichios, 
Katharsios) and of Dionysus. In Homer the Olympian religion 
alone is emphasized and the chthonian powers are passed over 
as if non-existent. It naturally follows that there 1s no mention 
of the ritual which belonged to these deities. The fact remains 
that chthonian deities were reverenced in Homer’s time and 
we shall notice later the probable causes which brought about 
a revival of the latent and partly suppressed ritual belonging 
to these under-world gods. 

We have said that the important centers of purification in 
Greece, were Crete and Delphi. The evidence in regard to the 
cathartic cremonies in Crete, the home of an older civilisation 


1 Rohde, Psyche, 1903, I, 273 ff.; Harrison, op. c., 161-2; K. O. Miller, 
Aesch. Eum., 139. On purification in Homer, JI. I, 313, Odyss. II, 
261 ff.; Usener, Stoff des Gr. Epos, Sitzb. d. Wiener Ak. Phil. Hest. Kl. 
137, III 59 ff., saw in the episode of Thersites the traces of ¢appaxd¢ 
ritual; Farnell, Greece and Babylon, 289 ff. 
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and one from which these rites may have emanated, will be 
presented first. 

The earliest traditions concerned with cathartic ritual in 
Crete are connected with the cult of chthonian Zeus.’ In the 
worship of this god, Rohde believed that the roots of all later 
expiatory customs in Greece were to be found. From Crete 
they were spread throughout Greece through the agency of the 
Delphic oracle.” The name of the Cretan Epimenides was inti- 
mately associated with these rites. According to Plutarch, he 
was an initiate of the orgiastic cult of Zeus in Crete,“ a véo¢ 
Kodpys, and Pausanias gives an account of his ritualistic sleep in 
the cave of Dictaean Zeus before he purified the city of Athens. 
This act of purification was accompanied by fasting* and 
ecstasy.. At its completion, Epimenides journeyed to other 
lands with his healing art, foretelling the future as an ecstatic 
prophet,” or even explaining the cause of past disasters, such as 
plagues.’ Besides purifying Delos,” he cleansed Athens from 
the pollution contracted in connected with the conspiracy of 


2Farnell, op. c., I, 37 ff.; Rohde, op c., I, 272, 1. Eur., Kpgree. Fr. 
475, ap. Porphyry, De Abst. IV, 19. Orpheus (Rhapsod.) Fr. 183 (Ab.) 
Awd kai rapa TH Opdei ra xabdpora Komilery 6 Levo ard tig Kpfrng mapaxeAeverac: 
thy yap Kpftny, avtt tov voyrov ratretv, eiOOyoav, ot Geoddyo. (Proclus, on 
Plato’s Timaeus, I, 36 E) cf. Oracle in Euseb. Praep. Ev. V, 31, 2. 

aiorov nai Téppag vatrat, Aiov re roAtppov 

TlvOpov néAouat reAéecy PoiBoto xabappov 

evayéovtag... 
K. O. Miller, Proleg., 158 ff. 

® Rohde, op. c., II, 96. 

‘Plutarch, Sol. 12; Strabo, 479, && 62 rij¢ bacorov Tdv rove KaBapuode¢ 
nothoavta dua Tov éréiv ’Erimuevidgy gaciv elvat. Diog. Laert. I, 115; Schol. 
Clem. Alex. IV, 103 (Klotz) lepeve Avd¢ xai ‘Péac. 

5 Paus. I, 14 Empuevidne Kvdouoc, bv éAbbvra é¢ aypov Kotuaoba Akyovow eiced- 
Odvra cig onfAaov. 6 dé trvog ov mpbTEpoy avfKev avTov piv 7 ol TeccapaKooTdv 
frog yevéobar xabebdovre Kai torepov émn te Emotes Kai wéAewg ExdOnpev GAAag re xai 
thy ’ AOnvaiwr. 

° Rohde, Gr. Rom. 156 ff. 

7 Suidas, s. v. ’Emmmevidyc. ov [’Emuevidov] Adyoc, we ékioe ) ux) dmdcov 
dere xpévov Kai rdduv eioger év tp oduatt. Diog. Laert. I, 114; Max. Tyr. 
XVI, 1, &v Tov Atog rov Acxraiov 7@ Gvtpw Keipevog trv Babel Eryn cvxva. 

® Plato, Leg. I, 642 D; Diog. Laert. I, 114. 

° Arist., Rhet. III, 17. 

1 Plut., Sept. Sap. Conv. XIV, 158 A. 
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Cylon.” Plutarch, whose account is probably based on Aris- 
totle, fixes the date of his appearance in Athens in the time of 
Solon” and although the existence of Epimenides, the time at 
which he lived, and his purification of Athens have all been 
considered fictions by various authorities of modern times, we 
have no reason to doubt his existence or his part in purifying 
the city.” Further, the account which Plutarch gives of his 
long sleep is not to be considered a fabrication, but an instance 
of a practice well known among primitive peoples where 
wonder-workers acquire powers of divination by incubation in 
a sacred place.“ Epimenides must therefore be considered a 
priest (“new koures”) who belonged to the cult of Zeus in 
Crete and who was “ skilled in the technicalities of religion, 
especially as regards enthusiastic and mystic rites.” The 
practices which he employed in the purifying of Athens doubt- 
less date from very early times in Crete. We see that he also 
reformed the Athenian religion of Solon’s time, especially the 
rites of women, doing away with many barbarous excesses 
which probably belonged to Bacchic orgies or to the older 


* Aristot., "AO. IloA. 1, 3. Plut., Sol. 12, at o6Bor tivig éx detadatuoviag 
dpa Kat ¢éouara kateiye THY TOALY, Of TE pévrec dy7 Kai pLacpur¢ deopévoug kabapuav 
apopaivesta dia Tay lepdv nydpevov. OiTtw dn perareuTro¢ avroi¢ Wer é ex Kpyrne 
"Eripevidng 6 baiorig . . . ’Edéxee dé tig elvas OeopiAne Kai cogdc mepi Ta Oeia trav 
évOovotactixny Kai Ttedeotixny cogiay. Aid nal naida viudne bvoua BaArne kal 
Kotpyra véov avrdv of rére avOpwrrot mT pooryépevov. "EAGwv dé kai TH L6Awve 
Apnodpevos giAw mroAAa Tpoour eipyacato Kai mpowdoroinaev auT@ TIC vopobecias. 
Kai yap evoradeic éroinoe tac lepovpyiag nai wepi ra révOn mpdorépouc Guoiag Tivag 
ev0d¢ avapuitas mpoc Ta Khdn, Kal Td OxAnpdy ageddy Kai To BapBapiKdy, @ ovveiyxovto 
apétepov al mAgiorat yuvaixes. Td dé BEytorov, lAaopoic Tot Kal xabapuoic Kai 
idpicect xatopytéoac Kai Kafoordoag tiv wéAww m#Kooy Tov dixaiov Kai padAov evrelO7 
apo¢ dudvorayv Karéoryoe a » ’Erimevidng bev ody uddiora Gavpactele kai XpPhpara 
ddbveey TOAAG Kai TYmag peybdag trav 'AOnvaiwy ovdév  BaddAdv ard Tic lepa¢ 
éAaiac airnodpevor kai AaBov anjAsev. Suidas, s. v. ’Emiuevidnc. éxdOnpe rac 
"AGivag tov KvAwveiov ayove cata tiv ud’ ’OAvuumidda (604-1), ynpatés Ov. Diog. 
Laert., Vita Ep. I, 110. 

12 J. Wright, Trans. A. P. A. 1888, date of attempt by Cylon. Plato 
has disregarded chronology in Leg. 642, 698, by placing Epimenides in 
the ear 500. 

ohde, op. c., IT, 98, citing as cases in point our ignorance of the 
lives of P hagoras and Pherekydes of Syros, whose existence we do 
not ‘Cube ecause of lack of evidence. 

Hes M. XXXIII (1878), 209. Cf. Rh. M. 1880, 157, 63; 1882, 465-8; 
(Rohde). 
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stratum of religion.” He is said to have founded the sanctuary 
of the Semnae and to have prepared a sanctuary for the 
nymphs. By some authorities, the founding of the Delphinion 
in Athens is believed to date from the period when he visited 
Athens. 

Crete boasted another priest who performed purifications 
and belonged to a much earlier period. The name of Karmanor 
and his purification at his home in Tarrha of Apollo is woven 
into the myths of the god’s entry into Delphi. According to a 
legend found in Pausanias“ Apollo went to Karmanor for. 
purification after he had slain the snake at Pytho. We should 
not undervalue the account because it does not appear before 
the time of Pausanias, nor is it mecessary to believe with 
Mommsen in a change from Xpreatve to Kpzocoe in the verse of 
Phemonoe which has been cited.” The practice in later times 
according to which the Delphic oracle summoned Epimenides 
and other Cretans in times of plague” when purification was 
needed, indicates that the cleansing of Apollo by Karmanor 
was the mythical prototype of these later purifications in 
Greece. The legend is also handed down by a Scholiast on 
Pindar, quoted above, this time with the name of Chrysothemis, 
son of Karmanor, substituted for that of the father. The 
legend of Apollo’s purification at the hands of Karmanor wins 
additional weight by its Aeginetan associations.” According 
to Pausanias, Karmanor belonged to the Britomartis-Diktynna- 


% Plut. l.c. Cf. 21; J. Harrison, op. c., 400. 
1° Paus. II, 7, 7 ’ATOAAwy Kai "Aptepic aroxteivavres TbOwva mapeyévero é¢ 
thy AiytdAeay xabapoiwy évexa. yevopévou dé ofior deiuatocg Eva Kai viv dd6Bov 
dvoudlovat Td yuwpiov, ol ev et¢ Kpgrnv rapa Kappdvopa aretpdrovro. Paus. X, 
7,2; Paus. X, 16,5; Paus. X, 6, 7 (Verse of Phemonoe). 
"Ayo b7 Bapvy idv én’ avépt boiBog Ephoet 
Livry Wapvyooio. pévov 6& Kphoroe dvdpec 
xEipac aytorebovat. Td 52 KAéog bor’ OAziTat. 
Schol. Pind., Pyth. imé8ecrg (Boeckh. 298) xabapbeic d? 6 "AréAAw Tov Tic 
dpakovrokroviag pévov Ev Kpary mapa XpvooGéucds, exeiBev HAPev exit ta Oecoadxa 
Tépuren Evdev petexonioato rHv ddgvyy. 
17 Hiller Von Gartringen, P. W. s. v. Delphot; Mommsen, Delphika, 
04; Anmerk. 
1® Thaletas to Sparta, Plut. De Mus. 42; Nymphaios of Kydonia to 
Sparta, Ael. V. H. XII, 50. 
# Paus. II, 30, 3. 
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Aphaia circle. There was also an important connection between 
Apollo Delphinios and this Aphaia, whose worship preserved. 
some genealogical reminiscence of Karmanor. Doubtless the 
god traveled to Aegina as the cult brother of Aphaia,” carry- 
ing with him some cathartic ritual for bloodshed. Although 
definite proof for this ritual is not available, we have every 
reason to believe that such a ritual would have attached itself 
to Delphinios, who was essentially a god of the state in Crete, 
as inscriptions show, and who was allied with a community 
famous for its rites of purification; we know that such cere- 
monies were attached to the cult under which the court é7 
AeAgeiw, in Athens was founded.” 

The Delphinion at Athens, which later gave its name to the 
law-court concerned with trial for justifiable homicide, was, 
according to tradition, founded by Aegeus, and was said to 
have been located in the place where the home of Aegeus 
stood.” It was from the beginning a center of purification. 
Theseus was tried in this court for the slaying of the Pallantids 
and Pausanias adds that before this time homicide was not 
considered justifiable. In this same place Theseus was freed 
from the pollution incurred by his act. Later he made an 
offering to Apollo in the Delphinion on his departure for Crete 
to atone for the death of the Cretan Androgeos. This Andro- 
geos appears to have been a chthonian power from Crete, 
whose death was atoned for in the Thargelia by cvfazxyor or 
gappaxot. Whether or not we believe that the ritual of the 


* Plut., 1. c. (s, AeApinog cult). 

21 Pollux VIII, 119, TO Eri Atdgivin idpiobac pev ind tov Aiyéuc¢ Aéyerat 
"ATréAAwuL Aedguviy Kat ‘Aprepide Acdlguwig, Expibn d2 év aire TpOToG Onoeve agoot- 
obpevog Td dyog Tay dn’ auto avypnuévwv Agorav Kai Tov TMaddavridév, ode 
Gpoddyec pev arroxteivat, dixaiwc o £97 tovto dedpaxévac. Cf. Paus. I, 28, 10. 

= Plut., Thes. XII... drov viv év Ae2guivi 76 repippaxtév éoriy, ‘vrata yap 
6 Atyet¢ net st . Plut., Thes. 18, Procession of maidens with ‘Ixerypia, 
showin purification customs in the Delphinia; Pollux VIII, 119. 

* Hellad. in Photius, Bibl. 534 a 3 ff. 6r« é60¢ iy é év ’AOfvarc Pappaxoig & dyew 
dio, Tov perv bmép avdpay, tov 0° brép yuvaikev moe TOV kabappov a ayouévoue, Kai 
6 yay xaGappnog Tav avdpwr pedaivac toxadac mepit TOV TNAyYNAOY Elyxe, AevKac a 
Gtepoc, ovBaxyzor dé gyolv avopacovro. TO 0& xafapavov TOUTO AOUlKay véowv aTo- 
tporiacpbe Hv, AaBdv Tv apy and ’Avdpdyew tov Kpytoc ov Tedunkdrog é Ev Tai¢ 
"AOfvac Tapavd wis THY AotuKny Evdynoav ol ’AOyvaio: vdcov Kai éxpadret Td og Get 
Kabaipey Ty méALy Toi Pappakoic. 
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gappaxdé¢ arose in Crete, it is interesting to notice its early use 
in connection with a Cretan chthonian deity.“ The festival of 
the Thargelia obviously did not originally belong to Apollo, 
but was appropriated by him. 

From the evidence cited, we have reason to believe that the 
purification ceremonies at Delphi were Cretan in origin and 
were associated with the arrival in that place of Apollo Del- 
phinios, that is, with the cult of the god whose worship we 
have traced to Crete. Further, Crete was the home of a certain 
class of wonder-workers, who, like Epimenides, purified by 
magic rites, or by éxwdéat, incantations with healing power. 
To this latter class belonged Thaletas, whom we shall have 
occasion to consider later. In fact, rites of purification must 
have played an important part in this island from earliest 
times, as the priests of Cretan Zeus were subject to certain 
ceremonies of purification. Eustathius (fr. 772, 3) in com- 
menting on the Kuretes says that they were sorcerers and 
magicians. The dance of the Kuretes was itself accompanied 
by a clashing of shields which must have been employed for 
the averting of evil spirits, although mythology explained the 
act as an effort to drown the cries of the infant Zeus that 
Kronos might not hear. Finally, the early legends of Apollo’s 
arrival in Delphi are associated with Tarrha, a remote corner 
of Crete, otherwise little known to us. That this small town 
must at one time have been an important center of worship is 
proved by the fact that it gave its name to a cult of Apollo, in 
which he was honored as Apollo Tarrhaios. The further con- 
nection between Tarrha and Cretan Lappa proves that the town 
had a wider circle of influence, as has previously been shown.” 
The goddess in Tarrha passed under the name of Akakallis 
and Apollo attached himself to her cult, doubtless driving out 
an older deity. The legend concerned with relations between 
Delphi and Cretan Tarrha, though drawn from late sources, 


* Gruppe, op. c., I, 37; J. Harrison, op. c., 100, “ Crete was the home 
of ceremonies of purification; ” cf. Hesych. s. uv. ém’ ’Eupvyin, 
25> On rites of purification at Tarrha, Paus. X, 16; II, 30. 
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undoubtedly represents an authentic association between these 
centers. It is interesting to note that Apollo does not come 
from Crete as a god of purification, but goes there to receive 
purification. 

The rites of purification which Apollo adopted from Crete 
were primitive, and belonged to the pre-scientific stage of 
“medicine ” and healing. They were especially employed for 
the averting of wiacua in time of plague, and Aelian states 
that on such occasions aid was always summoned from without 
by the Lacedaemonians at the suggestion of the Delphic oracle.” 
But there must also have been some ritual in Crete for the 
cleansing of pollution arising from bloodshed, as the associa- 
tions of Apollo Delphinios prove. This was the beginning 
from which the momentous advance in law, which recognized 
justifiable homicide, developed among the Greeks. The advance 
may have been gradual or due to some spontaneous movement 
within the religion, perhaps from Crete itself, for Epimenides 
appears to have been active in religious reform in Athens in 
the seventh century. 


7 Aelian, V. H. XII, 50, et dé [Aaxedarudvioc] rére édefOyncav tic éx Movoay 
éxixovpiag f) voofoarvtrec f} mapagpovfoavrec f) GAAn ti ToLovTov dnpocig wéBovtec. 
pererréurovro Eévove Gvdpac otov tarpovc } xabaprac Kata mvOdxypyorov. perenéuwp- 
oe ye pay Tépravdpoy nai Oadgrav xai Tupraiov nai tov Kidavra Kagvéa xai 
"AAxpava. 


IV. MUSICAL ELEMENTS. 


Crete played a very important part in the ritual connected 
with the worship of Apollo, by its contribution of musical 
elements. The artistic dance was of great prestige in the 
island, as we know from the dancing place of Ariadne, from 
Sappho’s “ Cretan women, who dance on the soft bloom of the 
grass,’ and from the dance of the Cretan Kuretes, the mailed 
priests of the cult of Zeus." We know that the island produced 
some famous musicians, for Linos* and Thaletas were Cretans. 
Further, the seven-stringed lyre was in use in Crete, and the 
double flute, as we see them depicted on the sarcophagus from 
Hagia Triada.* In the composition of their music, the Cretans 
used certain rhythms which were original with them and to 
which they gave their name, the Cretic, and the Paeonic. In 
the discussion of these elements we shall begin with the hypor- 
cheme, or mimetic dance, of which the Cretan character and 
origin is recognized by the ancients. 


HyPporRcHEME. 


The distinguishing feature of the hyporcheme was the dance, 
which was an essential accompaniment of the song rendered.“ 
It was a dance of mimetic character * concerned with depicting 


171, XVIII, 590, Sappho, Fr. 54 f.; Eur., Bacch., 120 ff.; Callim., Hymn 


I, 52 ff. 

2Plut., De Mus. IX; Steph. Byz. 106, 14 9 mdAac ’EAetOepva, Aivov rrarpic, 

* Mon. Auticht., XIX (1908), Pl. 1; Lagrange, La Créte Anctenne, 
Paris, 1908, 62 ff. 

*Proclus, 246, imépynua 7d per’ dpxhoewc ddduevov méAoc EAéyeto .. . Etperag 
dé TobTuv Atyovory oi wév Kovpijrag, of dé Wippov rov "A xiAAéws. 

5 Athen. I, 15 D. 
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in particular the myths associated with Kronos and the Titans, 
and with Leto.* We have definite evidence that the hyporcheme 
was Cretan in origin. Simonides says that it was called 
Cretan and Athenaeus in a discussion of the dance quotes the 
statement of Simonides, adding that both the hyporcheme and 
acrobatic tumbling were native in Crete. This form of art 
probably dated back to the earliest times in Crete, as it was 
employed in the cult of Zeus. The Kuretes are named by 
some writers as the inventors of the dance, by others the 
mother Rhea herself is mentioned. 

On the shield that Hephaistos fashioned for Achilles was 
represented a dance, which Athenaeus calls a hyporcheme.’ 
On this shield was wrought “a dancing place, like unto that 
which once in wide Knossos Daedalus wrought for Ariadne 
of the long tresses. There were youths dancing and maidens 
of costly wooing, their hands on one another’s wrists..... 
And now they would run around with deft feet exceeding 
lightly as when a potter sitting by his wheel that fitteth beneath 
his hands maketh trial of it whether it run; and anon they 
would run in lines to meet each other. And a great company 
stood round the lovely dance in joy (and among them a divine 
minstrel was making music on his lyre) and through the midst 
of them, leading the measure, two tumblers whirled.” 


°Luc. De Salt. 37 ff., describes the various subjects rendered in the 
hyporcheme. 
™Simon. X; Athen. IV, 181 b. 442’ brrep elrov 7 T&y dxpoaydruv cig te 
cHppov TovTO ouprbovov elcaywy? maptyypagés Eoriv éx Tov Kpytixod yopob metevy- 
veypévn, wept ob now év ’OAvurotig (2 590). Cf. % 605; 
év d& yopov moimAre TmepiKAuro¢ "Augtyvpece 
Tw ixeAov otdv ror’ évi Kywoop evpein 
Aaidadog qoxnoev KaAdrAokdépy 'Apiddyvy 
EvOa pév 7iBeot Kai mapBévor aAgect Borat 
Opyevvr’ aAAhAwy evi xapTt@ xeipac Exoveat. 
Toi¢ mév ovv Kpnoiv i Te dpynoie ériyaptioc Kai TO xuBioray (7 617) ... Shey Kai 
Kpyrixd xadovor ra tropyfuata. Kpyra pév nadgovoe tpdrov, Td dé dpyarev 
Modooodv. (Sim. fr. 31.) Schol. Pind., ', Pyth, II, 127, p. 322, Boeckh: 
évioe pév obv gaot mpd@rov Kobpyrac tiv EvéreAzov bpxhoa at bp xno, atthe dé 
Tlippryov Kpjra ovvrdégacbat, Gadgray dé mpdrov Ta eig THY avTAv trop yhuata, 
Lwoi Brog dé, Ta Uropynuatind wéAg mévra Kpytind Abyeofa. Luc., De Salt. 8 
™p@Tov d& gact 'Péav jobcicay ry téxvy év Spvyig pév rove KoptBavrac éy Kpqry 
d2 tovg Koupfrac dpyeioba: xedevoar . . . of ye meptopxobueror diecdoavto ary 
tov Aia... Hes. fr. 198 (44), Kouretes as dancers. Strabo X, 480. 
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From Crete the hyporcheme appears to have passed to 
Delos, for Lucian’s account of the hyporcheme in Delos in 
later times accords with the account given above.” An early 
example of this mimetic dance was the yepavoc, or “ crane 
dance,” instituted by Theseus about the horned altar at Delos 
on his return from Crete.” This dance was supposed to repre- 
sent the windings and turnings of the Labyrinth. 

From the evidence cited, it is seen that the hyporcheme was 
of great antiquity in Crete. It must have antedated the Dorian 
invasion, because of its prominence in the cult of Rhea. The 
cycle of myths represented is one which the Dorians would 
have little interest in presenting in pantomime,” but there is no 
doubt that they promptly took over this form of dance and 
developed it in the worship of Apollo. 

Another link which binds the hyporcheme to Crete is the 
name of Thaletas (Midd. 7th C.). That he was a Cretan 
writer of paeans and hyporchemes ancient writers testify, 
although the place and date of his birth are in doubt.” He is 
credited with the second musical reform in Sparta.” Accord- 
ing to a statement of Plutarch, which goes back to Pratinas, 
he was summoned by the Spartans on the advice of the Delphic 
oracle, to heal them of a plague with which they were afflicted. 
This he accomplished by means of his music.” He is asso- 


*Luc., De Salt. c. 16; Athen. XIV, 628; cf. Pallat, Fab. Ariad. Berl. 
Diss. 1891 (crane dance). 

°Luc. De Salt. 34; Plut., Thes. 21, &« 62 ti¢ Kpfrnc arorAgor ei¢ AzAov 
karéoye, . . . éydpevoe peta Tov YiPéwy yopeiav, fv ire viv éEmitedeiv Andiove 
Atyovot, piunua Tov év TH AaBupivOy mepiddwr kai dieEdduv Ev time pvOug@ Tapad- 
Adfero nat avedifecc Exovre yivouévyv. Exadeiro dé 1d yévog TovTo TIH¢ opeiag wd 
Aniiwy yEpavoc, a¢ loropet Atxaiapyoc. 'Eydpevoe dé epi tov Kepatava Bupdv, 
éx kepatav ovvypuoopévoy evuviuorv dravtwv; Callim., Hymn ad “Ap., 60, Altar 
of goats’ horns collected by Artemis. 

1° Hoeck, Kreta, III, 351; Luc. De Salt. 37 ff. 

4 Plut. De Mus. X; Aristot. Pol. II, 12, p. 1274 a 28; Suidas s. v, 
Oadgrac. (Knossos or Elyros) ; Paus. I, 14, 4 (Gortynian). 

*% Plut., De Mus. IX, ty¢ devrépag dé [xaracrackwe év ty Umdpry wept trav 
povorkny] Oadfrac 6 Topriviog . . . airiav Eyovow tyeudvec yevéobar. 

18 Plut., De Mus. 42, xai Oadgrav rov Kpyra, bv dace ward te wvObypnotov 
Aaxedatmoviove rapayevéuevov did povoixic tdoacba: amadAdéar Te Tov Katexydvtoc 
Aotmov tiv Lrdpryv, xabarep pyoi Mparivac. GAAG yap cai *Ounpog rdv xaraoydévTa 
Aotpov tovs "EAAnvag raboaobat Aéyer dia uovoixge. Ael., V. H., XII, 50. 
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ciated with the introduction of the hyporcheme into Sparta “ 
and with the use of the Cretic and Paeonic rhythms, which had 
not been used by Archilochus, Orpheus or Terpander. His 
influence on the music of Sparta was so far reaching that it 
was spoken of as a xatdoracts. 

It appears, therefore, that the hyporcheme was original in 
Crete, where it antedated the Dorian invasion. As a god of 
prophecy and healing, Apollo readily assimilated musical ele- 
ments into the ritual of his cult. The hyporcheme was one of 
the earliest forms of music taken over by him and developed 
by the incoming Dorians. It remained for the Cretan Thaletas 
to make the hyporcheme famous in Dorian communities, intro- 
ducing into his music the native Cretan meters, “ the excited 
Cretic and the swifter Paeonic.” 


*Plut., De Mus. X; Strabo IX, 481, o¢ & abruc nai roi¢ pubuoig Kpyrexoic 
XpHovac Kata Tag gdag owvrovutérorg ovo ove O4Anra avevpeiv, @ Kal Tov¢ maavac 
kai tag GAAac Tae émtxwpiove gdd¢ avaTWéaot Kal TOAAG Tov vopinov. Cf, 482, 
Thaletas visited by Lycurgus. Schol. Pind., Pyth. II, 127 supra. 


Nomos. 


The nome was probably of Cretan origin. In this depart- 
ment of music, however, the evidence of origin is not definitely 
stated by ancient writers, but must be deduced from legend 
and tradition. The literary tradition which particularly asso- 
ciates the nome with Crete is found in Proclus.’ It is said 
that when the chorus was singing at the Pythian contest, Chry- 
sothemis the Cretan, wearing the singer’s robes and bearing 


*Proclus (Phot., Btbl., 320 Bekker). vépepoc yap 6’AréAdwy éEmexAGOn 
bre TOV apxaiwy Kopors lordvrav Kal mpoc avAdy 7) Atpay ddévtwv Tov vépor, Xpvo6- 
Gepeg 6 Kpij¢ mparog oroly Xpnodpevoc éxmperrel Kai xd pav avadaBov eic¢ pipnow 
Tov ’AréAAwvog pdvog noe vouov Kai evdoxiphoavtos avTov diauéver 6 tpdmo¢ Tov 
aywviopatos. Cf. Archil. Fr. 133, Kpzrixode vépove. 
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the lyre, first sang the nome alone. There are certain state- 
ments in the account which cannot be accepted, for example, 
the epithet véuryzoe. Proclus derives this from Népuo¢c, whereas 
we know that the god was called Népuroc. Nevertheless, there 
is reason to believe that the singing of the nome at Delphi was 
first associated with the Cretan Chrysothemis. 

Wilamowitz considers the legend a fiction invented for the 
purpose of establishing Delphi’s claim to citharoedic music. 
Chrysothemis, in his opinion, belonged to the Cretan settle- 
ment at Delphi (Ap:oddeur¢ from Kpica). He was represented 
as singing a monody in the midst of the choral song, in order 
that the nome might be connected with the paean, which was 
always choral and associated with the Delphic Apollo.’ 

We have seen that Chrysothemis is associated by legend 
with another focality than Delphi, namely Cretan Tarrha. 
Pausanias names Chrysothemis as the son of Karmanor® and 
the Scholiast on the first Pythian ode says that the son purified 
Apollo* at Tarrha. It is significant that Chrysothemis is repre- 
sented as impersonating the god, an idea which descends from 
the archaic conception of priesthood,’ and that the description 
of his appearance accords with representations found in Minoan 
Crete. On the sarcophagus from Hagia Triada,* we have a 
male figure clad in a long robe and playing the seven-stringed 
lyre, much in the manner in which the god himself is repre- 
sented, when in the Homeric Hymn he leads his Cretan priests 
to Pytho.' 

According to tradition, the nome was especially composed 
for Apollo and there is proof in the term édpugaios, which 
formed one of the main divisions of the nome, of a definite 
connection with the cult of Apollo at Delphi. The Doric forms 


2 Wilamowitz, Timotheus, Dte Perser, 95 ff. 

>Paus. X, 7, 2-- + kai qoe kat évixyoev gdwv XpvodGeucc ex Kphrncg ob J? 
6 watnp Aéyerar Kapudvup xabjpat’ Aré6AAwva. 

* Boeckh, op. c., II, Part I, 298. 

5 Farnell, op. c., IV, 252. 

© Mon. Ant. XIX (1908), Pl. I. 

*Hom., Hymn ad Ap., 514 ff., ¢épucyy év xelpeoow Exwv, éparov KiBapifuv 

KaAd kai vy BiBdco . . . 
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of the divisions of the nome as handed down by Pollux" give 
evidence of the great antiquity of these formal divisions. The 
notice of the Scholiast on the hypothesis of the Pythian Odes, 
that one of the parts of the nomos was Cretan is important for 
the question in hand.’ But the omphalos at Delphi was not 
originally Apollo’s possession and we have seen, under the 
discussion of Pythios, a connection between the Delphic and 
the Cretan omphalos of which the latter is undoubtedly the 
older.” We cannot prove that the nome was taken over by 
Apollo from an older Cretan worship, but it is very probable 
that such was the case. One use of the nome which undoubtedly 
dated from very early times was that of the xpadias véu05. This 
was an old air, played on the flute while the xaappoi or 
gapuaxot, according to a statement of Hesychius,” were being 
whipped with fig branches.” This gappaxé¢ ritual belonged to 
the pre-Apolline Thargelia and was instituted to atone for the 
death of the Cretan Androgeos. From this fact, it is probable 

ay} yeyy*Padiys vduos also had some original connection with 
Crete. 

®Pollux IV, 66, uépy dé rov xBapwdixov vouov, Teprdvdpov xaraveiuavrogc 
omap xa, uérapya, xarérpora, peTakaTaTpora, ougadcc, oppayic, Eridoyos. 

°Schol., Pind. Pyth. I, 182 (Boeckh), cf. Cretic meter. 
an Callim., Hymn ad Jov., 45. 
11 Hesych. S. VU. Kpading vbu06 : vo“ov Tiva EravdAovor Toig Exrreurrouévore pappaKol¢ 


Kpddarc Kai Opto emipaBdiCopévore. 
™ Cf. Francke, Callim., 129, otherwise. 


PAEAN. 


Ancient tradition derived the paean from Crete.” According 
to Strabo, not only the dance and certain rhythms among the 
Lacedaemonians were called Cretan, but the paean also was 

5 Strabo, 481, 18, Thy TE bpxnotv Tip Tapa Toi¢ Aaxedatpovior émixuptalovoay 


Kai Tove Prdpovc Kai macavac Tobs kata véuov ddopévoug Kal GAAa TOAAG TeV vopimwv 
| Kpntixa xadcio€a: rap’ avtoic b¢ Gv éxeiBev dppdpueva. 
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held to be Cretan in origin. Tradition further made the paean 
coeval with the cult of Apollo by ascribing its introduction to 
the god himself.’ 

It is a significant fact that the cry, ?¢ Macay, which forms the 
refrain, and which was the earliest characteristic of the paean, 
was said to have been uttered first by the inhabitants of Par- 
nassus, when Apollo was engaged in combat with the Python.’ 
Apollonius Rhodius puts the cry in the mouth of the Korycian 
nymphs.* These accounts seem to assign the refrain ?é Iacdy 
to a people present at Delphi when Apollo made his appearance 
there. Some writers explain the cry as that of Leto, fe zai, 
“shoot, boy,” ° which is but a step farther than the explana- 
tions already cited. At any rate, the cry was as old as the god 
at Delphi and would appear to have belonged to the older 
population there. 

The meaning of the refrain 2 [aed is not certainly known, 
but the most probable interpretation recognizes it as a cry for 
relief from distress. The refrain is commonly used in cases 


? Hom. Hymn ad Ap., 514, 
- MPXE ri dpa opty dvak& Aide vid ’AréAAur, 
ebony év yeipecow Eywr, épardv KBapifar, 
cada kat ty BiBdc. ob d& bhooovres Exovtu 
Kpjrec mpoc IIv@e xai iymatnov’ decdov 
oot re Kpntav ta:hovec oici re Movoa 
év orqecoty £0nxe Ged _bediynpwy aodjy. 
Schol., Il. X, 391, etpnua Bev avtov (Tov ’AréAAwvoc) 6 maldy. peta dé TH vixny 
Tov dpaxovroc aurov éfevpev. 

e Strabo IX, 422, Tove dé Ilapvacciouc . . . xatatrogebovtog érixedeterv ba maray 
aq’ ov Tov mataviopov oituc && sbove rapadobpvas Toig méAAovot ovurinrev etc 
mapataéiv. (Quoting Ephorus. ) Callim., Hymn ad Ap., 97. 

‘in in Tlatgov’ Gxovopev, ELVEKA TOUTO 
Aeagd¢ roe tpatiotuy égbuviov ebpeto Aabc, - 
quoc ExnBodiny ypvoiuy Eredeixvvcy TéEwv. 
Tlv@ rot xariévte ovvivteto darydvio¢ Op 
aivoc Spec. Tov Bev od KaThvapec, GAAov En’ dAAw 
Badruv « @Kvv oloTov. eybrnoe dé Aadc 
6in, if Tacjov i lee BéAoc.’ ev oe hirnp 
yeivar doonrjpa. 1d 0 é&ére xeiBev asidy 
* Apoll. Rhod. II, 712, 
moAAd 82 Kwpixiat vougat, WAeioroto Oiyarpes, 
Oapotveckov érecory, "Ique kexAryviat. 
EvOev 67 réde Kaddy éEdbmviov Exieto GoiBy. 
5 Athen. 701 C, Ayr® ... elwev te rai. Aovpic, E. M. 469, 41. 
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where relief is sought from suffering or disease.” This explana- 
tion accords with that of the Scholiast, who says that the 
paean was a hymn, é2) xatazabcet Aotuod } xaxod, Further, the 
paean was originally associated with Paian, the god of heal- 
ing, a deity distinct from Apollo, in the opinion of most 
scholars.” According to Usener, the god Paian was supplanted 
by Iatros, Asklepios and other gods of healing. His worship 
was widespread through the Greek world from a very early 
date and a trace of his cult is perhaps to be seen in Elis in a 
legend handed down by Pausanias. Rhea is there represented 
as entrusting the infant Zeus to the Idaean Daktyls or Kuretes, 
—Herakles, Paionaios, Epimedes, Iasos and Idas* who prac- 
ticed the art of healing. The question now arises, how, if the 
hymn was originally an invocation to Paian, it came to be 
associated with the worship of Apollo at Delphi. 

If we examine the sources for evidence in regard to the 
paean, we find that it was not used preeminently in “ Dorian 
communities’ from earliest times. The Achaeans sang both 
paeans of thanksgiving and battle paeans.” Aside from Delphi, 
which we shall discuss later, the community that seems 
especially to have cultivated the paean was Spartan Amyklai.” 
We have seen that the paean was sung at the Hyakinthia, 
originally celebrated in honor of Hyakinthos, a pre-Greek deity 


* Fairbanks, A Study of the Greek Paean, Cornell Studies, 15; Schol. 
Ar., Plut. 636. 

7 Hes. Fr. 194 (213) ; Schol. Hom., Od. IV, 232; Tlachwv larpdc Gedy, oby 
6 avrég Tw ’AmdAAwue GANG Kexwptomévoc. mapa pévtoe Toi¢ vewrfpog 6 avToc¢ 
vouitetas elvat. Kat ‘Hoiodog padprug éori tov irae elvat tov Tla:gova rov 
"AmdéAAwvog Atywv: et un PoiBog ’ATéAAwY Uréx Oavétoto cadcat F xal Tathwr, d¢ 
ardvrav déppaxa oldev. Fairbanks, op. c., 4 ff.; (Eisele), Roscher, Lex. d. 
Myth., s.v. Patan. Usener, G. N. 153 ff. Crete undoubtedly had a god 
of healing; whether or not he was called by the name Paian we cannot 
say. On the top of Mt. Juktas Evans discovered an M. M. sanctua 
with a pair of clay limbs dedicated to the god. Cf. Petsofa, B. S. A. 
[X, Pl. XII; Karo, Arch. f. Rel., 1913, 255. 

®*Paus. V, 7, 6, Asse dé texbévrog émcrpéyen ‘Péav tov maiddc THY dpovpay Toic 
"Idaiorg AaxrbAoc, Kadovyévore dé Toi¢g avroig robrow nat Kobpyow. adixéoOar dé 
avrove && "Idy¢ tao Kpntixgc, ‘Hpaxaéa nai Wacwvaiov nai '"Eriufdny nat “Iacov re 
kai "Idav. 

°Tl. I, 472; Il. XXII, 301. 

1 Xen., Hell. IV, 5, 11 of ’ApuxAaio: cei rote awépyovra: ei¢ Ta ‘YaxivOia ext 
TOY TaLava. 
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of vegetation at Amyklai. The suggestion was made that it 
was used there in the ritual of Hyakinthos before Apollo’s 
coming.” The fact that the song belonged to the god Paian 
would not have prevented its use 1n the worship of other gods. 
In later times it was employed in the worship of Artemis, 
Asklepios, Hygieia, Athena, Dionysos, Poseidon and Zeus,” 
and it may have been used from the earliest times, whenever 
help was implored or thanksgiving expressed for relief from 
ill. The worship of Apollo at Amyklai belonged to the 
Achaeans, for the Dorians were enemies of Amyklai, so that 
the paean of Apollo is to be associated in this center with the 
Achaeans in historic times. 

The paean was also sung at Delos. Euripides speaks of the 
Delian women singing the paean in honor of Apollo and sway- 
ing in beautiful dance before the doors of the temple.” The 
paean here cannot be assigned to the Dorians, but belonged to 
the Ionians. 

Finally, the paean was, par excellence, the Delphic hymn. 
The earliest mention of the use of the paean at Pytho is found 
in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo.“ In this passage, Apollo 
leads his Cretan priests to Pytho in triumphal procession after 
he has slain the Python. The god precedes in solemn measure 
(Spe BeBac) playing the lyre, and the Cretans follow beating 
time and singing ?yjzatjwy, “paeans such as the Cretans sing 
to whom the divine muse has given the gift of sweet song.” 
Croiset saw in this passage “ une allusion trés claire a l’origine 
crétoise du péan.”” It is significant that the Cretans sing the 
paean and sing it, as the poet expressly states, according to the 
fashion of their country. Further, they are the Cretans whom 
_ Apollo Delphinios, the Cretan god, led to the shores of Krisa 
to become the interpreters of his oracle.“ When, in addition to 


1 Cf, Supra s. v. Hyakinthos. 

72 Fairbanks, op. c. 

1% Eur., H. F., 685-90. 

* Cf. citation supra. 

13 Croiset, Histoire de la Litt. Grec. II, 270. 
16 Cf. supra s. Delphintos. 
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this tradition which places the paean in the mouth of Cretan 
priests, we consider the fact that the paeonic meter was con- 
sistently attributed to Crete” and its introduction into Greece 
was assigned to the Cretan Thaletas,” the evidence for the 
Cretan origin of the paean appears to be attested by fairly 
strong evidence. Fairbanks believes that “the paeonic meter 
was the form in which they cast the Cretan dance rhythm,” 
but that the allusion in the Homeric Hymn “only means that 
there was a so-called paean dance at Delphi which reminded 
men of the dances in Crete.” He considers the tradition in 
regard to Thaletas more definite. 

The close connection between Krisa and Crete must be 
admitted. We have seen in the discussion of Delphinios that 
the worship of Apollo Delphinios at Krisa can be traced to 
Crete. This cult had associations with Tarrha, a remote center 
of purification in Crete, where Karmanor and Chrysothemis 
were at home. The former is said to have purified Apollo 
from the pollution incurred in slaying the Python; the latter 
sang the first véu0¢ at Delphi. These associations with 
Tarrha are too rare to be inventions. The Homeric Hymn 
expressly states that the Cretan priests sang paeans at their 
advent at Delphi, and paeans which were of a distinctly Cretan 
character. There is reason to believe that they brought these 
with them from Crete to the Delphic settlement. We know 
that the Cretans were skilled in music and dancing. The 
hyporcheme was Cretan, and in early times may not have been 
differentiated from the paean.” The nomos was probably 
Cretan. The Cretic and Paeonic rhythms were particular con- 
tributions of Crete to the early music of Sparta.” Finally, the 
“inventor” of the paean was Thaletas,- the Cretan, who 
brought about Sparta’s second musical reform.” 

7 Strabo, 481. 

18 Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 32. 

1° Fairbanks, op. c., 46. 

* Plut., De Mus. 1X; Smyth, op. ctt., LXXT. 

7 Plut., De Mus. 1141 A; 1143 B.& D. Schol. Ar., Eg. 303. 


2 Strabo, 481; Porphyry, Vit. Pythag., qdwv ma:avag apyaiovg tivag rev 
OdAnroc 
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The Cretan origin of the paean explains its widespread use 
in Homeric times. The Achaeans probably took over this 
hymn from Crete and from there Delos also may have acquired 
it. The close connection between the two islands is proved by 
excavations, by the Theseus cycle of myths and by the Cretan 
priests who murmur prayers about the altar in Delos.” Lastly, 
Spartan Amyklai was deeply dyed in pre-Greek influence, as is 
shown by excavations, by its name, by its god Hyakinthos, 
and its archaic festivals, the Kopides and Hyakinthia.“ It was 
second only to Delphi in the celebrating of the paean, which 
appears to date from a very early period in Amyklai. 

22 Verg., Aen. IV, 146; Gruppe, op. c. I, 233. The ancient name of 


Delos as well as that of Crete was Asteria. Cf. Zeus Asterios. 
* Nilsson, op. ctt., 129 ff. 


V. SUMMARY. 


A brief survey of the present investigation has disclosed the 
fact that Apollo took over into his worship certain cults which 
emanated from Crete, such as Smintheus, Delphinios, Amyk- 
laios-Hyakinthos, Tarrhaios. He appropriated the ancient 
oracle at Pytho, which was probably founded by men of the 
Aegean stock, and, by displacing an earth goddess of the older 
religion, he became Pythios. From Crete were derived the 
cathartic elements prominent in the ritual at Delphi and un- 
doubtedly an important requisite to the cult of Delphinios. 
Evidence points to the coming of the paean from Crete, possi- 
bly also the nomos; in Crete, the hyporcheme arose. The 
island may thus be said to have been the source from which 
the important musical elements were derived which were 
employed in the worship of Apollo, especially at Delphi and 
Amyklai. 

The evidence has further shown the important relations 
existing between Crete and Delphi. This has been brought 
out by the discussion of the Pythian and Delphinian Apollo 
and by the cults of Agyieus and Tarrhaios. It is proved by 
the legends in regard to purification and the presence of Cretan 
music and musicians at Delphi. And this suggests the reason 
why Apollo settled at Delphi. Coming down from the North 
as a great Northern god, he found at Delphi an oracle of 
importance. This oracle, if not a Cretan foundation, was appro- 
priated by Cretans at a very early date. If it was a Pelasgian 
oracle, belonging to a race considered by many to be a main- 
land branch of the Minoans, the goddess who possessed it at a 
remote period was either the Cretan earth goddess or a cult 
sister. The divination was of an enthusiastic type known to 
have existed in Crete in the cult of Rhea, and it is doubtless 


5 
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true that Crete contributed much to the history of enthusiastic 
divination in Greece. One of the most important tenets of the 
Delphic oracle was the doctrine of purification, and we have 
every reason to believe that this doctrine had its roots in Crete. 
The god with whom this purification ritual was associated was 
Delphinios, whose cult in Athens, where we can see it at its 
best, was intimately concerned with purification. That this 
god was oracular seems improbable. He may have been 
closely associated with the oracle of Ge, but there is no evidence 
that he founded this oracle or was originally concerned with 
divination. It is not impossible that the tradition that Poseidon 
and Ge once held the Delphic oracle in common, is a reminis- 
cence of the connection of the dolphin god with the oracle at 
Delphi. Thus the Delphic oracle, according to the evidence 
cited, was essentially Cretan in character, and the advent of 
Apollo marks the fusion of Northern and Cretan elements into 
a great common worship. 

The above summary leads to the discussion of several points 
not heretofore noted in detail in this investigation, namely, the 
character of the elements appropriated from Crete, the people 
from whom they were taken over and the time at which this 
took place; finally, the relation of Apollo to Crete. 

It is significant that the elements taken over by Apollo from 
Crete betray for the most part the characteristics of a primi- 
tive religion and reveal Apollo as ’Ade&ixaxoc, or as the healer. 
The Pythian cult undoubtedly had something of this character, 
as the oracle was especially consulted in early times in regard 
to disease, the propagation of the family, and matters especially 
concerned with bodily existence. The cult of Delphinios had 
its ritual of purification, which bore traces of primitive rites 
of healing. The cult of Apollo Tarrhaios had similar cere- 
monies. Smintheus was an averter of plague, Agyieus was 
the pillar god who warded off evil from the house and at one 
time probably headed the procession of invaders into Greece 
as they moved on their way of conquest. The musical elements 
discussed reveal the same primitive character. The paean was 
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a song of healing, in origin probably an incantation with 
magical power. Thaletas was able to heal with his songs; 
Epimenides was the magically gifted purifier. On the whole, 
the contribution of Crete toward the development of Apollo 
worship reveals a religion concerned with rites of healing and 
aversion. 

The antiquity of the cults taken over is revealed by the fact 
that each of these elder gods had only a zepigpaxroy or temenos. 
To this enclosure the god gave his own name; the Delphinion, 
the Sminthion, and the Amyklaion thus bear the marks of 
this earlier and more primitive age when the god was without 
a dwelling. 

Apollo must have entered Minoan territory under very 
auspicious circumstances, when the Aegean power was begin- 
ning to decay and when the Achaeans were making inroads 
into the island. The Minoan deities were still uppermost in 
power and even Apollo, who fought his way into Greece from 
the beginning,’ could not do more than gradually take over 
their cults and attach their names as epithets to his own. Thus 
he became Apollo Delphinios, Pythios, Smintheus, Tarrhaios. 
It does not appear that these gods were necessarily assimilated 
into his cult because of common interests of cult, but because 
they were in power in the centers to which Apollo came and 
his worship proved the stronger. 

A review of the evidence also reveals the fact that historical 
Crete of Greek times played a relatively unimportant rdle in 
the early development of Apolline worship. On the other hand, 
prehistoric, pre-Greek, non-Greek Crete had a very important 
influence on Greece in religion, myths, laws and social customs.’ 
This non-Greek character of the Minoan culture is especially 


1Cf. his combats with the Python, Typhon, Tityos, the Pallantids, 
the Niobids. 

* Prinz, Ath. Mittth., 1910, 149 ff. Evans, J. H. S., 1912, 283, “Minoan 
and Mycenaean Elements in Hellenic Life.” The writer shows that if 
the Achaeans founded this culture, because of the continuity of the 
civilisation, rae | must have entered Crete in the neolithic age. Cf. 
Karo, Arch. f. Rel. VII, 156==“ 1000 years of Achaean domination ;” 
Dorpfeld, N. J., 1912, 1-26, presents another view. 
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significant, and it is to this layer of civilisation that the cults 
and ritualistic elements which we have treated belong. These 
early Cretans were not Achaeans, for the script used in Crete 
was wholly foreign to the Achaeans. The difference between 
the Mycenaean culture in Crete and on the mainland is addi- 
tional proof of this fact. The people who must be named as 
the leaders of this civilisation were the Eteocretans.” By 
modern authorities they are identified with the Kafti* who 
were recognized by the Egyptians in 1600-1500 B. C. as a 
mighty sea-people. They are represented on Egyptian monu- 
ments much as we find them on the wall paintings in Crete. 
The origin of the Eteocretans is uncertain. By Evans and 
Mackenzie * they have been traced to Libya, but this conclusion 
is not accepted by most scholars. Associated with them were 
two other enigmatic peoples, the Lycians (Lukki), in Asia 
Minor, who went from Crete to the mainland, and the Tursa, 
who were later the Tyrsenians of Lemnos and the Etruscans 
of Italy.° 

Apollo came to Crete when this pre-Greek civilisation was 
in its decline and when the Achaeans had a foot-hold in the 
island. He was not native in Crete and had no important family 
ties there. Zeus preceded him in the island and attached 
himself to the great mother goddess, perhaps displacing a 
native son. Apollo became the father of Philandros and Phyla- 
kides by the Cretan nymph Akakallis who belonged in western 
Crete, or he had a son, Miletos, by the same goddess, or he 
was the son of Korybas,’ but he had no binding ties in Crete. 
It is possible that his attachment to Leto may have begun in 
Crete but it is more probable that this association occurred 
later, when the “sub-Aegean ” culture was at its height, on 
the shores of Asia Minor. We know of a prehistoric migration 


* Odyss. XIX, 175; Hdt. I, 171; Strabo, 221, 475, 478. 
‘Cf. name Kaptor for Crete, among the Tarnelitea: Hall, B. S. A,, 
VIII, 157, Keftiu and the Peoples of the Sea. 
® Mackenzie, B. S. A. XII, 216; Evans, J. H. a 1897, 374 ff. 
* Cf. Eduard Meyer, Gesch. d. Alter. I, 2. 677 ff 
7 Cicero, De Nat. Deor. III, 23; Clem. ‘Alex., Protrep., 24. 
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of Apollo Lykeios from Argos via Crete to the coast of Asia 
Minor,’ where Leto appears to have had an important cult. 
The name Lato was extant in Crete from an early date and 
we know that Miletos was a Cretan foundation.” Doubtless 
the name was used in Crete for a goddess there, an offshoot of 
the Cretan mother. This name came to be applied in later times 
to an important mother goddess of Lycia.” When the North- 
ern god Apollo, the common deity of all Greek stocks, came 
into Lycia, he was affiliated with the Lycian Leto just as in 
Crete the worship of Zeus was attached to that of the Cretan 
mother. It is probable that Apollo displaced a native deity 
who stood in a similar relation to this Asiatic mother goddess.” 
In Lycia, according to this theory, the Northern Apollo be- 
came Anroténs." It remained for the epic to establish this re- 
lationship on a firm basis. 


* Farnell, of. c., IV, 122, 123. 

°Cf. supra on Delphinios. Dr. Robinson informs me that the Myce- 
naean site of Miletos has been found and that the vases discovered, 
now in Berlin, and shortly to be published, prove the Cretan connec- 
tions. 

? Farnell, Greece and Babylon, 1911, 90, contests the view that Leto 
was aboriginal and paramount in Lycia, because the proof of her cult 
is late. He thinks that Apollo was supreme there in early times. 

Pde 4 Laribenos, Ramsay, A. J. A., 1887, 348 (Hierapolis) ; /.H.S., 
1889, 216. 


2 Vs. the view of Wilamowitz, Leto=Lycian Jada, see Farnell, 1. c. 
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